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Latest Examination Results 


At the Intermediate and Final Examinations of 
THE INSTITUTE and THE SOCIETY 
held in MAY 1957 


Pupils of 
H. FOULKS LYNCH & CO. LTD. 
obtained 
THE FIRST SIX PLACES Chartered Final 
THE FIRST TWELVE PLACES Chartered Intermediate 
THE FIRST FOUR PLACES Incorporated Final 
THE FIRST PLACE Incorporated Intermediate 


The above represent the WHOLE OF THE FINAL HONOURS in both the Institute and 
the Society examinations and 24 OUT OF THE 29 INTERMEDIATE HONOURS. 
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Integration—The Final Stage— 
ON NOVEMBER | there is to be held the extraordinary 
general meeting of the Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants at which there will come before the members a 
special resolution that the Society be voluntarily wound 
up. The resolution provides for the appointment of two 
joint liquidators, for the transfer of the surplus assets of 
the Society to the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, and for allowing the Council to 
continue certain activities such as the conducting of 
examinations and the exercising of disciplinary powers. 
The meeting will take place at Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall at 2.30 p.m. 

So is reached the last stage of the integration process— 
a process which began its course towards implement- 
ation last December, with the publication of the integration 


schemes. It is expected that the date for the coming into 
effect of the schemes will follow quickly upon the passing 
of the winding-up resolution. On the day this issue of 
ACCOUNTANCY is published, the Society may resolve to 
end its very long life, and soon afterwards its members 
will begin to take up membership in one of the three 
Chartered Institutes. The procedure for applying for 
membership will be notified to members of the Society 
following the passing of the liquidation resolution. 
Thus as we go to press, the time has almost but not 
quite arrived for an editorial farewell to the Society 
whose journal we have been during so many years. That 
valediction will follow, but meanwhile we commend to 
our readers the urbane and informative history of the 
Society, written by Mr. A. A. Garrett, its former Secre- 
tary, the first part of which we publish in this issue. 
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—Integration and Accountancy 

IT IS A pleasure for us to confirm that 
a consequence of integration will be 
that ACCOUNTANCY will be taken over 
by the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants in England and Wales and 
published monthly as its official 
organ. We look forward to appearing 
shortly under the new auspices and 
to serving a wider readership than 
heretofore. During the years AC- 
COUNTANCY has been proud to count 
among its readers very many Char- 
tered Accountants, as well as the 
Incorporated Accountants whose 
journal it officially was. As the 
publication of the enlarged Institute 
we hope that as time goes on we 
shall be able to fulfil some editorial 
ambitions for an ampler coverage and 
service. 


**This Cheque Does Not Need En- 
dorsement”’— 

AT THE END of September the clearing 
banks issued a press statement on the 
practical operation of the Cheques 
Act, which came into effect on Oct- 
ober 17. They emphasise that modifi- 
cations in the procedure may be 
necessary in the light of later exper- 
ience. The procedure follows the lines 
generally foreseen. It will be remem- 
bered that the Act does not compel 
the banks to have an endorsement of 
any cheques at all. The banks, how- 
ever, will still call for endorsement on 
two important kinds of cheques— 
those cashed or exchanged over the 
counter, and those which, having 
been negotiated, are paid in for the 
credit of an account other than the 
payee’s. Such cheques form only a 
small part of those drawn—the very 
basis of the reform was that the over- 
whelming majority of cheques are in 
practice paid to the credit of their 
payee’s account—but some impor- 
tance was attached by the Mocatta 
Committee and by later commenta- 
tors to the continuance of endorse- 
ments in these instances. 

The banks are also calling for 
endorsement of cheques payable to 
joint payees ‘when paid into an ac- 
count to which not all the payees are 
parties (the converse does not apply: 
cheques payable to an individual can 
be paid without endorsement to the 
credit of a joint account to which 
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that individual is a party). 

The “*R” cheques—cheques bear- 
ing a capital R on the front to in- 
dicate that there is a receipt form on 
the back—complete the list of ex- 
ceptions from the general abolition 
of endorsements. They are, indeed, 
not properly exceptions at all, for 
the receipt is not in itself any longer 
an endorsement; but for all prac- 
tical purposes it will be so regarded 
and the R cheques will in fact be 
the only ones which will need a 
signature on the back when paid to 
the credit of the payee’s account. 
Otherwise all such cheques—subject 
to any specific exceptions mentioned 
in the following paragraph—are now 
free of the need for endorsement— 
even to the extent that a mis-spelling 
or wrong designation of the payee will 
not make the bank call for endorse- 
ment “unless there is some circum- 
stance to make it appear that the 
customer is possibly not the person 
to whom payment is intended to be 
made.” 

The banks list a number of mis- 
cellaneous instances to which the Act 
does not, or does not yet, apply. They 
include cheques payable abroad (in- 
cluding the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man): this exception is in- 
evitable, for the Cheques Act is a 
piece of pioneering legislation; but 
there are also excluded drafts drawn 
upon the Paymaster General and the 
General Post Office and all Crown 
Agents. We may hope that these 
bodies and other governmental agents 
included in the list will not take long 
in summoning up the courage to take 
the plunge, or is there, perhaps, some 
mysterious reason why a draft of the 
Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer 
should still need endorsement? 


—And the Drawing of Cheques— 

THE SPECIFIC statement of the banks 
that cheques on which the payee is 
incorrectly designated will normally 
be accepted for collection reinforces 
the need—one that has always existed 
but is brought into the limelight by 
the new Act—for ensuring that the 
drawer makes out a cheque in a form 
giving him the maximum security. 
Thus it is advisable for drawers, firstly, 
to make sure that the payee’s name is 
Stated correctly and, secondly, to 
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cross cheques “Not negotiable—Ac- 
count payee only” before issue, or 
to draw them in the form ‘*Pay X 
only.” 

As pointed out in statements 
issued last month by the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales and the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants of Scotland, 
the “‘account payee only” crossing 
cannot be used without inconvenience 
to the creditor if he has no bank 
account or wishes to transfer the 
cheque—similarly if the cheque is 
in the form “Pay X only.” As the 
two Institutes suggest, it is, however, 
some protection to the drawer (and 
his bank) to use a “‘not negotiable” 
crossing in such instances. 

We have referred to the words 
“account payee only” as a crossing. 
Strictly speaking, they are not a 
crossing and their precise legal status 
is not beyond doubt. They should not 
be used by themselves, but only as 
part of a crossing (though in prac- 
tice the collecting bank would have 
regard to the direction given by the 
words, even if not part of the 
crossing). 

So much for the drawer. It is worth 
considering the question of the 
restrictive crossing from the point of 
view of the payee, or more exactly, of 
his accountant or auditor. Most ac- 
countants know only too well the 
client who keeps very incomplete 
records. He may have a bank ac- 
count, but from time to time he may 
negotiate cheques for cash (as with 
the local grocer), pocket the cash, and 
forget to record or to tell his accoun- 
tant about these receipts. It would 
help the accountant if an “account 
payee only” crossing compelled 
people in general to bank them. 

‘If the drawer of a cheque has not 
crossed it in the way mentioned 
above, then the recipient of the 
cheque would be well advised, on receiv- 
ing the cheque, himself to cross it ““Not 
negotiable, Account payee only.”’ The 
same effect would be served by his 
crossing the cheque (as by a rubber 
stamp) with his name, his bank and its 
branch. In law the holder of a cheque 
may cross it or add to any crossing. 


—And Receipts 
AS EVIDENCE of receipt of the amount 
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by the payee nothing is added to the 
value of a paid cheque endorsed by 
him by securing from him a “simple” 
receipt that does no more than give 
the date, amount and name of the 
recipient. It is generally appreciated 
that this state of things was made 
plain in the report of the Mocatta 
Committee, but perhaps not so gen- 
erally realised that it rests on case 
law. Any time in the last 157 years, 
since the decision in Egg v. Barnett 
(1800), 3 Espinasse 196, clients might 
have been advised to dispense with 
simple receipts, if payments were 
being made by endorsed cheques. 
The decision makes it clear that in any 
dispute about payment of the debt 
where a cheque has been given, one 
of the main considerations is to link 
the payment to the particular debt 
which is disputed—a consideration 
which, for different reasons, applies 
equally in accounting and auditing. 
This problem of linking the payment 
to the transaction remains whether 
or not there is an endorsement—and, 
endorsement or no endorsement, it 
is a problem that is made more in- 
tractable if receipts are not given and 
if invoices and statements are not 
returned. 

Until the recent Act, however, the 
absence of an endorsement by the 
payee on an order cheque would have 
invalidated it as evidence of receipt 
by the payee. Section 3 of the Act 
provides that an unendorsed cheque 
is such evidence of receipt. That 
Section, which is really consequential 
on the changes flowing from Sections 
1 and 4, seems to represent an 
addition to the rule of evidence laid 
down in Egg v. Barnett. It follows that 
paid cheques, whether endorsed or 
unendorsed by the payee, are in law 
equally prima facie evidence that he 
has received the sum payable by the 
cheque. 

Since the only indication of the 
payee on most cheques in future will 
be the name inserted by the drawer, 
the obvious moral, again, is to exhort 
drawers to be careful to get the 
payee’s name right. Clients might 
also consider making free use on in- 
voices and statements, as many 


businessmen already do, of a line read- 
ing ‘‘Please make cheques payable 
to... and cross ‘ Not negotiable—A/c. 


payee only’.” 

Is the paid unendorsed cheque likely 
to be a satisfactory form of receipt for 
auditors? As emphasised by the two 
Chartered Institutes, the absence of 
the payee’s endorsement will un- 
doubtedly create some auditing diffi- 
culties, more especially if the payee’s 
name on the cheque is inaccurate or 
incomplete or there is some other 
doubt about which account is dis- 
charged by the payment. The problem 
is in essence part of the bigger one of 
linking the cheque with the trans- 
action. It remains to be seen how the 
payment by the banks of unen- 
dorsed cheques with incorrect names 
works out in practice. In future 
auditors may have more frequently 
than before to verify directly with the 
creditor the state of the account, as is 
the quite customary procedure in the 
United States. We feel that the pro- 
fession will be able to cope satis- 
factorily with the difficulties created 
without having recourse to separate 
receipts on any large scale. It is im- 
portant that the purposes of the Act 
should be fully supported and that all 
possible economies in business prac- 
tice should be achieved—both ends 
require dispensing with separate 
receipts wherever possible. But the 
situation must certainly be closely 
watched for a time. 

If a receipt, with corresponding 
narrative describing the transaction, 
is needed to substantiate to a third 
party a claim for expenses or the like, 
the receipt must clearly still be 
secured by the payer. One such 
instance is the builder’s receipt re- 
quired by the Inland Revenue in 
support of maintenance claims under 
Schedule A. New-found enthusiasm 
for dispensing with receipts should 
not blind people to the continuing 
need for them in such instances. 
Only the unnecessary endorsement 
can be dispensed with: similarly, only 
the unnecessary receipt can be fore- 
gone and there may be many occa- 
sions when the receipt is still neces- 
sary. However, it is to be hoped that 
third parties also will moderate their 
demands for separate receipts—per- 
haps the Inland Revenue will co- 
operate?—and thus will help towards 
the streamlining of business. 

Finally, consider the question of 
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receipts from the side of the payee 
of cheques. If a client decides to 
stop issuing receipts (except when 
demanded) for payments made to him 
by cheque, his auditor might think it 
advisable in some circumstances to 
request him to maintain, in place of the 
receipt counterfoils or carbon copies 
no longer available, an independent 
record of cheque payments received. 
With a small client the auditor will 
probably have to rest content with the 
counterfoil of the bank paying-in 
book. If the drawer asks for the re- 
turn of the invoice or statement 
accompanying his cheque, there may 
be advantages in noting in the records 
the number or other identifying par- 
ticulars shown on the invoice or 
statement, before returning it. 


Gourley in Operation 

PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES HAVE arisen 
in the application of the principle of 
the House of Lords decision in 
British Transport Commission 
Gourley [1956] A.C. 185, which 
established that the tax liability of 
the plaintiff was an essential element 
in the calculation of damages for 
personal injuries or wrongful dis- 
missal or for breach of any agree- 
ment. The effect of the Gourley 
decision was discussed in two articles 
in the April and May, 1957, issues of 
ACCOUNTANCY (pages 165-8 and 
216-18). 

In most instances it has been im- 
possible to make any exact estimate 
of the tax that would have been 
payable by the claimant had the sum 
awarded or agreed to be paid to him 
reached his hands normally or with- 
out any breach or premature termina- 
tion of the relevant contract. 

The courts, however, will give a 
defendant every assistance in the 
discovery of all relevant facts. The 
recent case of Phipps v. Orthodox 
Unit Trusts Ltd. (The Times news- 
paper, October 15, 1957) indicates 
how far a defendant may go in seek- 
ing particulars from the claimant. 
The sole managing director of the 
defendant company claimed dama- 
ges, alleging that he was wrongfully 
dismissed in July, 1949. The Court of 
Appeal, on application of the defen- 
dant company, ordered the plaintiff 
to give particulars of the alleged 
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damage, stating whether he had re- 
ceived any taxable income in any of 
the tax years from 1948/49 onwards, 
and, if so, (i) the amount of such in- 
come from every such source in each 
of such years, and (ii) the amount of 
all assessments to income tax and sur- 
tax respectively, showing how such 
amounts were made up, and giving 
full particulars of any facts which 
entitled or would have entitled him 
to tax allowance for those years. 

Undoubtedly the amount of in- 
come from other sources, and the 
reliefs and allowances applicable, 
must affect the amount of tax which 
would have been payable had the 
income or profits been increased by 
the sums to be received by way of 
compensation or damages. If a 
substantial amount of surtax or 
profits tax was payable, there might 
remain only a small proportion of 
the compensation as the net sum to 
which the claimant would be entitled 
under the Gourley rule. 

The Phipps case will serve as a 
useful precedent, though it is to be 
observed that the compensation re- 
lated to past years, for which the 
amount of the income from other 
sources and the reliefs and allowances 
were readily ascertainable. Where the 
estimate has to be made in relation to 
the future, the element of uncertainty 
is much greater. Whether similar par- 
ticulars, with necessary adaptation, 
could then be ordered is a point 
which cannot be regarded as covered 
by the Phipps decision. 


Two C.I.C. Riddles 

STATISTICS ARE NOW published, for the 
first time, on applications to the 
Capital Issues Committee. In each of 
the years 1954 to 1956 applications 
totalling rather more than £1,000 
million were made. In 1954, refusals 
were 1.5 per cent. by value; in 1955, 
3.0 per cent.; and in 1956, 8.5 per 
cent. By 1957, the applications 
totalled much bigger amounts— 
nearly £500 million in each of the 
first two quarters. In the first quarter 
of the year, refusals were only 3.9 
per cent. by value. In the second 
quarter, they were 44.7 per cent., but 
three applications from overseas that 
were refused alone came to £201.4 
million (one of these applications for 
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something like £200 million is repor- 
ted to have been for oil exploitation 
in the Sahara). 

The tables, published in the 
Monthly Digest of Statistics (No. 
141, for September, 1957), give a 
split into applications for individual 
amounts of £50,000 or less, and 
amounts over £50,000: the rate of 
refusals is higher for the smaller 
applications, perhaps because they 
are not so severely“‘vetted”’ before sub- 
mission. A sub-division is also given 
into applications from overseas, from 
financial institutions and from com- 
mercial and industrial concerns. 

So we are at last vouchsafed wel- 
come figures on what goes through 
the riddle of the C.1.C.—though 
more detailed statistics would not 
come amiss—but on the other 
riddle—what are the reasons for 
accepting or refusing applications— 
the committee remains sphinx-like. 


Education of Barristers and 
Solicitors 
THE PRESIDENT OF the Law Society 
sent up at the recent annual con- 
ference a trial balloon which (at least 
until the Russian sputnik or blip-blip 
went up much further a few days 
later) was the chief topic of con- 
versation in and around Chancery 
Lane and other places where lawyers 
gather. Mr. Ian Yeaman suggested 
that while fusion of the two branches 
of the law should be put out of 
court, they should join together for a 
part of the education of their recruits. 
The standard of general education 
required for studentship in the law 
should be uniform. Then all novi- 
tiates should serve in a solicitors’ 
office—for two years if a graduate, 
for four years if degree-less, taking a 
vocational examination on practical 
legal subjects. At that point, the 
student would choose, for the first 
time, whether he would become a 
barrister or a solicitor. If he plumped 
for the Bar, he would go into a 
barrister’s chambers and would have 
to take examinations in the rules of 
evidence, practice in the courts, 
general etiquette of the Bar, and so 
on. If he chose to be a solicitor, he 
would go on to serve in a solicitor’s 
office, being examined in book- 
keeping and trust accounts and in the 
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general etiquette of solicitors. Later 
switches from one branch of the 
law to the other would be allowed. 

Here is a scheme which would seem 
to an outside observer to demand 
careful and sympathetic thought by 
barristers and solicitors. Solicitors 
will probably not be slow to see the 
advantages in arrangements along 
the lines suggested by Mr. Yeaman. 
Barristers will be more sceptical, but 
in general they are having such a lean 
time at present that they will surely 
find virtue in anything that would 
make possible movement from one 
branch of the law to the other. 

Accountants will note particularly 
that Mr. Yeaman also urged that 
solicitors should pay their articled 
clerks, and forego premiums, on a 
much wider scale than at present. If 
his words were heeded, or if they 
were in practice acted upon (even if 
not heeded) because of the increasing 
difficulty that solicitors are exper- 
iencing in obtaining articled clerks, 
the result might be a transfusion of 
the best new blood from accountancy 
to the law. 


Accountancy without Accruals 

THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
and it Area Boards taken all together 
made a surplus in the year ended last 
March 31, after movements in 
taxation reserves, of £14.05 million. 
Out of this amount £11.05 million 
was transferred to supplementary 
reserves for depreciation of fixed 
assets—supplementary to the sum of 
£62.75 million provided for depre- 
ciation on historical costs. Transfers 
out of surpluses have certainly gone 
quite some way towards providing 
for the replacement costs of its fixed 
assets: the £11 million builds up the 
supplementary reserve to £33.3 mil- 
lion. But the C.E.A. remains adamant 
against allowing for depreciation on 
other that historical costs before 
striking its surplus—and against 
computing consumers’ tariffs on the 
basis of replacement costs. 

It will be particularly interesting 
to see whether the new Electricity 
Council and the Central Electricity 
Generating Board, which take over 
the work of the Central Electricity 
Authority on January 1, 1958, adopt 
the replacement costs basis of ac- 
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METROPOLITAN COLLECE 


SPECIALISED TRAINING At the C.A. and S.A.A. Examinations Students of the 


for the examinations of the 
INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY Metropolitan College have gained more than 
Association of Certified 
SUCCESSES 
Accountants and more than 350 HONOURS, Prizes and Medals 
Chartered Institute of including 
Secretaries 


06 FIRST PLACES 
38 SECOND PLACES 


65 Third and Fourth Places 
* * * 


%* WRITE TODAY for a free copy of the College ‘‘Accountancy”’ Prospectus 


to the nr METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS, OR CALL: 
30 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. (Telephone: City 6874). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ALBANS 


B.Sc.Econ. & LL.B. (Lond.) 


FELLOWSHIP IN 
MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTANCY 
The Metropolitan College provides 
expert postal tuition for the above 
examination, which is held by the Insti- 
tute of Cost and Works Accountants. 

Full particulars on application. 


New Rates for Annuities 
The Scottish Equitable new annuity rates are specially attractive; 
enquiries are invited. 
Examples per £100 Purchase Price 

Age 60 Male £9 12 2 Female £ 8 12 10 

« £9 13 10 

« 6 = £1l 4 0 

£15 19 10 £13 7 10 
Even better rates for Hancock Annuities 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
28 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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counting instead of the historical costs 
basis. The dissolution of the C.E.A. 
and the coming into being of the two 
new bodies can be ascribed to the 
report of the Herbert Committee 
(see ACCOUNTANCY for March, 1956, 
pages 78-79) and that committee 
also advocated the replacement costs 
basis. 

One result of the demise of the 
C.E.A., and its Area Boards, is that 
the last accounts that will be pub- 
lished by them will be for the nine 
months ending December 31 next, 
not for a whole year. The C.E.A. 
expects that it will itself show a deficit 
in its accounts for the nine-months 
period and that practically all the 
Area Boards will similarly be “‘in the 
red.” Higher costs and the rise in the 
Bank Rate will be partly responsible. 
But at a Press conference towards the 
end of September Lord Citrine, the 
chairman of the C.E.A., gave as a 
main reason the fact that- while the 
heavy consumption of the September/ 
December quarter is fully reflected in 
costs in the nine-months period, it is 
not reflected in revenue in the period, 
since meters are read later—and ac- 
countsare settled later still. Thus, said 
Lord Citrine, a “false picture of the 
financial soundness of the industry will* 
be given,” and, again, “any broken 
accounting period is bound to pro- 
duce a distorted financial picture.” 

There would, however, be no false 
or distorted picture if the Authority 
conformed to accrual accounting. If it 
made a statistical assessment of sums 
due at the end of the accounting 
period, and brought them into 
account, the seasonal factor would 
not produce the results that Lord 
Citrine bemoans. (Incidentally, also, 
it would not then be possible for the 
London evening newspaper The Star 
to have a banner headline on the 
evening of Lord Citrine’s Press con- 
ference, attacking accounting tech- 
niques for causing the C.E.A. to 
work at a loss.) Some other public 
utility undertakings have for long 
used accrual accounting, and it would 
surely be possible for the C.E.A., 
like them, to make a good estimate 
of sums due on sales not invoiced at 
the close of the accounting period. 
Indeed, it is surely arguable that, 
when the Authority is being wound 


up, its last accounts ought not to 
leave the revenue from those sales to 
go into the accounts of the bodies 
that are taking its place. 

“Unbilled Revenues” was the title 
and subject of an article by Professor 
H. G. Avery in The Accounting 
Review (of the United States) in 
July last. He discussed the accounting 
and taxation issues of changes made 
by American public utilities to 
accrual accounting—bringing un- 
billed revenue into credit—when 
previously their accounting had been 
on the lines followed by the C.E.A. 
in this country. 


Tearless Finance 

PUBLICATIONS THAT TRY to reduce the 
complications of finance and busi- 
ness to a language the layman can 
understand are laudable in motive, 
but seldom prove wholly satisfying 
in practice. Perhaps inevitably. No 
expert can bring himself to cut right 
down to the essentials without throw- 
ing up a defence screen of protective 
reservations. No non-expert can avoid 
all the pitfalls lying in the way of the 
straightforward approach; yet, on 
the whole, it is probably the non- 
expert who usually comes off best, 
because he is more closely in touch 
with the requirements of those for 
whom he is writing. 

Certainly Mr. Bryan Samain, self- 
described as “‘not an economist and 
not a financial expert,” has made a 
good stab at popular edification in a 
booklet of fifteen pages, called Mind 
Your Business, published by Newman 


Neame Take Home Books and priced _ 


on a sliding scale, according to the 
quantity ordered, from one to twenty- 
four copies costing 10d. per copy. Mr. 
Samain’s aim has been to show that 
it is everyone’s essential business to 
take an intelligent interest in the 
development of the economy. The 
medium chosen is to describe the 
adventures of a young widow who 
decides to open a fish and chip shop; 
how she borrows money to augment 
her own capital, buys equipment, 
apportions out her overheads, over- 
comes competition; what her simpli- 
fied accounts look like; and, finally, 
how she prospers. 

It all sounds delightfully simple, 
but the basic message comes over 
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clearly enough: “If there were no 
people like Mrs. Brown there would 
be no fish and chip shops.” For Mrs. 
Brown read any shareholder in the 
land, and for fish and chip shops read 
any of our major industrial or com- 
mercial enterprises. Mr. Samain has 
come near to finding the right 
formula. Experts are certain to find 
plenty to snipe at in what is written 
by popularisers like him. On page 
13, for instance, it is said that Mrs. 
Brown’s first year of trading ““showed 
a net profit of £325,” when, alas! this 
was the amount of her trading profit, 
which had still to bear tax. Yet the 
essential thing is that a big job has to 
be done in plugging away at the 
majority of people who are more 
concerned with what they can take out 
of business than they are with what 
ought to be put back into it, and this 
booklet helps in the task. 


Oppression by Big Brother 

THERE HAS LONG been legislation 
enabling application to be made to 
the court by a minority of share- 
holders regarding itself as oppressed 
by the way in which the affairs of the 
company are being conducted. 
Before the Companies Act, 1948, the 
only relief that could be given was a 
winding-up order. Under Section 
210 of the Act the court has power to 
give other relief; in particular, it 
may make an order for the purchase 
of the shares of any members of the 
company by other members of the 
company (see the article in ACCOUNT- 
ANCY for February, 1954, pages 
48-9). 

The first reported case in which 
such an order was made is the 
Scottish case of Meyer v. Scottish 
Textile and Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
(1957, Scots Law Times 250). A 
company had been formed jointly by 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society and a refugee and his asso- 
ciate for dyeing and finishing rayon. 
The Society held a majority of the 
shares and nominated three of the 
directors; the refugee and his asso- 
ciate were the other directors. For 
some years the company prospered. 
The Society then wished to buy out 
the minority and, when a price could 
not be agreed, adopted a policy of 
forcing down the value of the shares, 
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and in effect of trying to transfer to 
the Society the goodwill of the busi- 
ness of the company. The three 
nominee directors were well aware of 
this policy but gave their fellow- 
directors no information and did 
nothing at Board meetings to try to 
extricate the company. The Society 
was able to exercise. considerable 
pressure and did in fact force down 
the value of the shares. 

The Court held that in these cir- 
cumstances there had been oppres- 
sion, which should be ended by an 
order to the Society to purchase the 
shares of the minority at the fair 
price of the shares before the oppres- 
sion began. 

The decisions of the Scottish 
courts are not binding in England, 
but the case certainly places a sanc- 
tion in the hands of minority share- 
holders in English companies and 
should help to prevent their being 
unfairly treated by Big Brother. 


Split Personality 

IF MR. JUSTICE HARMAN’S attitude to 
the appellant company in Samuel 
Dracup and Sons Ltd. v. Dakin, 
noted on page 444 in our October 
issue, was lacking in sympathy, one 
wonders what his comments would 
have been if there had come before 
him a case that was before the City of 
London Commissioners some thirty 
odd years ago. The appellant had 
transferred his business to himself in 
the guise of a one-man company, as 
from a date nicely chosen to give the 
greatest tax advantage. Unfortunate- 
ly for him, the deed of transfer had 
not been executed until much later 
and to his surprise and dismay the 
Revenue had refused to recognise 
that there was any change of owner- 
ship before the date of the deed. 
The appellant had then appealed 
upon the ground that the deed had 
been preceded by a verbal agreement. 
He appeared in person before the 
Commissioners to argue his case and 
they had been taking his contention 
seriously. But the chairman, the late 
Sir Cosmo O. Bonsor, Bart, brought 
the hearing to an abrupt end on 
realising the significance of the 
Inspector’s first and only question to 
the appellant: “Will you give the 
Commissioners full particulars of the 
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discussion that took place between 
yourself as vendor and yourself as 
representing the new company?” 
“‘Wha-a-t! Appeal dismissed!” 


Seventh Taxation Conference 

OVER A THOUSAND accountants, 
lawyers, Inland Revenue officials, and 
representatives of the taxation de- 
partments of accounting practices or 
of business concerns came together at 
Torquay last month for the seventh 
of the national conferences of Taxa- 
tion, our well-known contemporary. 

Five papers were read and ques- 
tions answered upon them; a session 
was devoted to mock appeals to 
General Commissioners, and there 
was a very full social programme. 

The chairman of the conference, 
Mr. Ronald Staples, founder and 
editor-in-chief of Taxation, referred 
in his opening address to the growing 
responsibility lying upon professional 
people who advised on taxation. It 
was idle, however, to blame Parlia- 
ment or the draughtsmen for the com- 
plexities of the income tax code. 
Increasing complexity of our com- 
mercial, industrial and financial life 
was the cause. 

The number of tax officials present 
at the conference, continued Mr. 
Staples, indicated the great change 
that had taken place over the years— 
since, say, his founding of Taxation 
thirty years ago—in co-operation 
between the Revenue side and the 
representatives of the taxpayers. 
Thirty years ago the very idea of a 
meeting such as they were now enjoy- 
ing, at which accountants gathered to 
listen to official experts and at which 
Inspectors of Taxes heard the views 
of experts from the other side of the 
fence, would have been ridiculed. 

Mr. Staples made a strong plea 
for the scrapping of the two-tier 
profits tax in favour of a charge at a 
single rate, pointing to the incon- 
sistency between the recent furling of 
the Chancellor’s umbrella, on the one 
hand, and the differential in favour of 
undistributed profits, on the other 
hand. 


Professor Adam Murray 

PROFESSOR ADAM MURRAY, M.A., C.A., 
has retired from the Chair of Ac- 
counting and Business Method in 
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the University of Edinburgh. Hun- 
dreds of Scottish Chartered Account- 
ants, among many others, willcherish 
memories of Professor Murray’s 
teaching at the University, and will 
remain grateful for the accounting 
knowledge he so effectively imparted. 
All down the years he has kept up a 
correspondence with former stu- 
dents, and others, encouraging and 
guiding them in their lives, public 
and private. He diligently served the 
interests of the University and its 
students and much enriched its 
future. 

In his last lecture at the Univer- 
sity, Professor Murray gave a com- 
putation of the number of words he 
had delivered in his lectures in the 
twelve years of his occupancy of the 
Chair. The total was the staggering 
figure of 13.3 million, equivalent to 
some 220 novels of average length! 
In addition, during his editorship, 
lasting more than thirty years, of 
The Accountants’ Magazine, he read 
and edited some six million words, 
giving a grand total of 19.3 million 
words! 

Professor Murray followed his 
computation by saying “I have earned 
Silence.” We hope not, indeed. 
Certainly he has merited a happy and 
long retirement—and we greatly 
hope he will enjoy it. But we 
have ourselves had the pleasure of 
publishing some of his witty and 
penetrating contributions, and it 
would be a loss to accounting 
literature if from time to time he did 
not feel the urge to express his 
thoughts on paper, for the general 
benefit of accountants and account- 
ants-to-be. We do not think that 
keen and erudite brain will long 
remain silent. 


Defoe in Praise of Bookkeeping 

DANIEL DEFOE IS remembered today 
chiefly for the children’s classic 
Robinson Crusoe and in smaller 
degree for his other novels, Moll 
Flanders, Colonel Jack and the rest. 
Crusoe was his first novel and was 
not written until its author was 
fifty-nine years old. The greater part 
of Defoe’s life was devoted to com- 
merce and the writing of innumer- 
able pamphlets on the political, 
economic and social questions of his 
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day. He concerned himself not only 
with the great principles of trade but 
also with the petty routine of the 
little “chapman” or shopkeeper. 

There are many references to 
bookkeeping and ‘“‘accomptants” 
scattered throughout Defoe’s vol- 
uminous writings. Most important is 
letter XX of Volume One of the 
Complete English Tradesman, pub- 
lished in September, 1725, and re- 
issued in 1726. A second volume was 
published in 1727. The second edition 
of the first volume contains a supple- 
ment including some typical book- 
keeping entries. This letter, entitled 
“Of the Tradesman’s keeping his 
Books and costing up his Shop,” is a 
veritable; pacan of praise of the 
advantages to a tradesman of good 
bookkeeping. 

‘He that delights in his trade, we 
are told, will delight in his books, 
and the exact keeping of them is one 
of the essential parts of a tradesman’s 
prosperity. Dire consequences will 
befall the trader who keeps no books, 
for he will soon keep no trade either, 
unless he resolves also to give no 
credit—and what trade, Defoe asks, 
can be carried on without the giving 
and receiving of credit? 

A long passage deals with the 
necessity of proper accounting for 
cash. “‘Never,”’ he writes, “‘sit down 
satisfied with an error in the cash,” 
even if it is seemingly in your own 
favour, for such a difference may be 
composed of a larger amount paid to 
you but not entered in the book, and 
a smaller amount stolen by your 
servants. 

Defoe complains that many traders 
who are doing badly cease to keep 
books even when they know how to 
do so, because they are afraid of the 
facts the books would reveal. This he 
condemns as bad policy, for when 
one eventually “breaks”, the credi- 
tors may be gentler if they find the 
books well kept and in good order. 

He admits that the exactest book- 
keeping alone cannot make a trades- 
man thrive, and he is well aware that 
the profit and loss does not depend 
upon the books, nor the goodness of 
debts depend upon the debtors’ 
accounts being well posted. Even so, 
keeping the books well will enable 
the trader to carry on his business 


with more ease, pleasure and satis- 
faction. Good bookkeeping will en- 
able him to avoid the numberless 
quarrels, contentions and lawsuits 
“which are the plague of a trades- 
man’s life.” (Defoe was certainly 
speaking from his own experience at 
this point: throughout his life he 
was pursued by the creditors of his 
early bankruptcy.) A tradesman 
without his books, he continues, “‘in 
the case of a law-suit for a debt is 
like a married woman without her 
certificate.” 

The letter ends upon a religious 
note which deserves to be repro- 
duced in the original phraseology 
and spelling: 

Next to being prepared for death, 
with respect to Heaven and his soul, 
a tradesman should be always in a 
state of preparation for death, with 
respect to his books . . . a death-bed 
is no place, and a sick languishing 
body no condition, and the last 
breath no time for repentance; so I 
may add, neither are these the place, 
the condition, or the time to make up 
our accounts; there’s no posting the 
books on a death-bed, or ballancing 
the Cash-book in a high feaver. 


Point Four and Defence Aid in the 
Ancient World 

DEFENCE AID AND technical assistance 
are not inventions of the twentieth 
century. The Romans knew all about 
them. Tacitus tells us that some of the 
German kings occasionally received 
armed assistance, but more often 
financial, which was equally effective. 

From Dio’s Roman History we 
learn that Decebalus, King of the 
Dacians (roughly modern Rou- 
mania) caused endless trouble on the 
borders of the Empire. To keep him 
quiet the Emperor Domitian sent 
him (about A.D. 90) “‘large sums of 
money and artisans of every trade, 
both peaceful and warlike, and 
promised to keep on giving large 
sums in future.” 

This assistance and subsidy con- 
tinued for over ten years. Then the 
new Emperor, Trajan, became 
anxious about the amount of money 
the Dacians were receiving. He con- 
quered Dacia in A.D. 102. The spoils 
of war included the “arms, engines 
and  engine-makers” which the 
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Romans had supplied to Decebalus. 

In what kind of accounts were these 
transactions recorded? Unfortunate- 
ly neither Tacitus nor Dio deems the 
accounting worthy of mention. We 
may be sure, however, that nothing 
approaching double entry was used. 
Roman accounting consisted merely 
of individual records of debts and of 
receipts and payments, with mis- 
cellaneous inventories. 


Shorter Notes 


C.P.A’s. in Annual Meeting 

The seventieth annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants took place on October 26 
to 30 at New Orleans. More than 1,300 
C.P.A.’s from all the forty-eight States 
were there. Main topics of speeches and 
discussions at the meeting were financial 
reporting and American tax policy. 


“Self-Employed” Pensions 

During 1956 life assurance offices wrote 
22,000 pension contracts for self- 
employed persons and those in non- 
pensionable employment, under the 
Finance Act of that year. The premium 
income under these contracts was £3.3 
million. Since there were only a few 
months in 1956 during which the con- 
tracts were available (for the first time), 
the life offices regard these figures as 
encouraging. 


Publicising the Building Societies 
Building societies are very much in the 
news just now, with apprehensions by 
mortgagors that interest rates on 
mortgages may go up—even though the 
Building Societies Association has just 
recommended to its members that there 
should be no change for the present. The 
Association recently chose well in de- 
ciding to publicise the activities of the 
societies by the issue of a booklet Guide 
to Saving and Home Buying. It is the 
first attempt of the Association to tell 
the public about the societies, and 
several well-known authors, none 
connected with the movement, con- 
tribute. The subject of the interest rates 
charged by the societies is not covered 
and in the present juncture public 
interest in this subject alone would per- 
haps make a further booklet timely. 
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EDITORIAL 


SEVEN PER CENT. 


of Government medicine—to the point, indeed, of 
one under the eight. Is this strict regimen really 
necessary and how prolonged is the treatment to be? 

Given that the prescription came very late, it cannot be 
seriously doubted that the Government had no alterna- 
tive but to prescribe Bank Rate at seven per cent. The 
sudden and severe drain on the gold and dollar reserves 
could not have been staunched in time in any other way. 
What is very much in doubt is whether an equally 
rigorous counter-attack at an earlier stage, taking a 
vastly different form than extremely high interest rates, 
might not have avoided the necessity for them. In par- 
ticular, the plugging of the Kuwait gap—which probably 
accounted for something like a half of the capital exports 
of £150 million in the first half of the calendar year— 
ought to have been put in hand much sooner than it was 
(see ACCOUNTANCY for August, 1957, page 339). And 
though during the six months there was no net outflow 
from London against the balances held by sterling area 
countries, there ought to have been a negotiation with 
those countries limiting their withdrawals, for certain of 
them were drawing very heavily. Even now, negotiation 
should be set in motion, as an essential longer-term 
method of protecting the reserves. 

There was, however, unjustified delay and in the result 
not only is the remedy too late, but the rise in Bank Rate 
is, inescapably, too much. We have to suffer seven per 
cent. because the British genius for muddling through is 
showing itself in our economic affairs, just as it has so 
frequently shown itself in our wars. The costs of allowing 
national genius its scope are high. 

If the lifting of interest rates does the trick of stopping 
the capital export and defeating the speculators of 
Zurich, New York and other such centres, does seven 
per cent. have to stay with us for very long? It is on this 
point that one ponders, with a growing wonderment, 
whether the Government has any idea where it is head- 
ing. Its spokesmen talk with an almost masochistic 
glee of a long-drawn tight squeeze of money and 
credit. Seeing that pretty strict monetary measures came 
in as much as six years ago, with only limited reliefs the 
while, and seeing that what till now (when we have a far 
Greater one) could justly be called the Great Squeeze 
began as much as two years ago, it seems that stringent 
money and all that goes with it is to be a semi-permanent 
state of things in these benighted islands. 

Surely this will not do. Even the fakir gets up from his 
bed of nails for an occasional period of more comfortable 


Te nation is now quaffing potent and bitter draughts 


posture. In the last two or three years, despite all dis- 
couragement, there has been much re-equipment of 
British industry, much expansion of its capital assets. 
There could be an emphatic advance in industrial pro- 
duction if the enlarged capital of the country were 
allowed to come to fruition. Deliberately to prevent the 
fruition is, in mild language, a strange proceeding. 

The Government policy is that only by lopping off 
excess demand, a process that inevitably frustrates pro- 
duction, can our resources be deployed to advantage— 
being switched from durable consumables for the home 
market to capital goods for export, and so forth—and 
the wage inflation be stopped. But in the first place it is 
not established that there is excess demand in the 
economy even now—still less than there is going to be 
excess demand in the period ahead, for which we are 
supposed to be looking forward to continued monetary 
stringency. Further, there is not any very pressing need 
for re-deploying our resources. The balance of payments 
on current account for the year to mid-1957 was £211 
millionin credit—in a period including the Suezadventure 
and all its consequences: our difficulties in recent weeks 
have been not at all on current account, but entirely on 
capital account. 

Most important of all, will the wage inflation be 
stopped by what the Government is now doing? Ii really 
large-scale unemployment were to be allowed—“‘large- 
scale” meaning perhaps something of the order of one to 
two million—perhaps fear would kill wage demands 
before birth. But it cannot be seriously thought that the 
Government is prepared to see unemployment of anything 
like these dimensions. It is sometimes said that cutting 
off the supply of money and finance must deprive em- 
ployers of the wherewithal and the will to allow higher 
wages. But can it do so before the economy is so poorly 
that any disinflation of wages is offset by higher over- 
heads and other production costs? 

No, everything suggests that the Government ought to 
look elsewhere for its long-term measures. As a start, it 
should be quite determined not to continue giving way— 
in fact, giving the lead in giving way—by granting higher 
wages in nationalised and other State industries. At the 
next remove, it should hammer out with the trade unions 
a policy for making wage advances conform to what the 
economy can bear, and should not hesitate to agree that 
other incomes fit into the pattern. If production were 
encouraged, and not retarded, the living standards of 
both wage-earners and others alike could begin a 
reasonably rapid advance in the quite near future. 
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Adding-Listing Machines. Set the prob- 
lem, press a key — and leave the rest to 
automation. Your Monroe steers its Own way through all stages of figuring, short-cuts 
hundreds of time-wasting intermediate steps, races through complex calculations to the 
right result. Send today for details of the comprehensive Monroe range. There’s a model 
specifically designed to meet your particular requirements. 


The streamlined and simplified Model 6N brings all the 
advantages of fully automatic figuring within the reach of 


every business office. A brilliant ‘ all-rounder’ for general 
purpose figuring, which makes the minimum demands on 
capital outlay and operational skill. e 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. COVent Garden 021! 
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To business firms large or small — Friden 
brings amazing shortcuts in wages 
calculations, invoicing, percentages, and 
discounts. It speeds the figuring of 
statistical work of every kind. Let us 
demonstrate the time-saving possibilities 
on your own work—without obligation. 
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Calculators 


The BULMER Range...ADDO full 
keyboard, ADDO-X simplified 
keyboard adding-listing machines. 
ADDO-xX accounting machines. 
FRIDEN and MULTO calculators. 


Find out more about FRIDEN — write to BULMER 50 rotary duplicator. 


BULMERDE®X card records, 
BANKDEX strip index and C.V.S. 
suspended filing. 


BUSINES MACHINE S 


BULMERS (CALCULATORS) LTD - EMPIRE HOUSE - ST. MARTINS-LE-GRAND - LONDON - E.C.l - MONARCH 9791 
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The Society of Incorporated Accountants 


I—1885 to 1930 


by A. A. Garrett, M.B.E., M.A. 


(Honorary member and formerly Secretary of the Society of Incorporated Accountants) 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS ARE looking forward to 
being welcomed in another régime with which they hope 
to merge the ethos that for seventy-two years has imbued 
the life and activities of their Society. This article is a 
tribute of gratitude and affection and an attempt, 
although incomplete, to outline the history of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants. 

The stuff of history is stubborn facts and controversies ; 
personalities contending with difficulties, resolving differ- 
ences by negotiation, suffering disappointment and 
delighting in achievement, more rarely in triumph. The 
Society has known all. It is hoped this account may be 
faithful, without raking over the ashes of past differences. 


1885 to 1897 

Within five years of the Royal Charter constituting the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 
(1880), some accountants, not members of that body, 
held a meeting in London and resolved to form them- 
selves into the Society of Accountants. Three successive 
events mark the effective commencement of its history. 
On December 31, 1885, after some opposition, incorpora- 
tion as the Society of Accountants and Auditors (350 
members) was effected with a licence from the Board of 
Trade to omit the word “‘Limited.”” A new Council was 
elected in May, 1886, and J. Shaw Green, Warrington, 
became President, whilst in November of the same year 
James Martin was appointed Secretary, with incalculable 
advantage to the Society. To a fine presence, a courageous 
and strong temperament, he brought an uncommon 
flair for the needs of a situation, high ability in diplo- 
matic negotiation and sound judgment. These qualities 
he placed at the disposal of the Society during the whole 
of his lifetime. The Society was led by a succession of able 
Presidents of robust character and ability. Martin con- 
tinued a partner in his firm, and the Society’s business was 
carried on from his office in Newgate Street, later in 
King Street, Cheapside, London. 


Early policy was directed to building up an organisa- 
tion and a system of membership, to securing that rele- 
vant public appointments were open to members and to 
critical vigilance of legislation and government action. 
After a short interval the Council was vigorous in pro- 
moting statutory registration for accountants. 

By 1890, the work had so expanded that there were 
four Committees, the minutes of which were read at each 
Council meeting. But ‘‘after considerable discussion,” this 
laborious procedure was brought to an end in November, 
1901, and “‘until further notice” summaries were ordered 
to be circulated with agenda. The loosening of the strings 
of privacy was wisely beginning—and so was the modern 
colossus of paper work! 

In April, 1902, William Strachan, James Martin’s 
partner, was appointed Assistant Secretary, assisted by 
Mr. Richard A. Witty, then on the firm’s staff. 

An early problem of organisation was to ensure that 
members could take an active part in the Society and keep 
its name before the public in the large cities. Accordingly, 
in 1886, the Manchester District Society was formed and 
by 1896 six others. Lectures were commenced in London 
in 1887: these ad hoc arrangements soon took a more 
promising form, for in 1890 the London Students’ Society 
came into being, with Ebenezer Carr as its President. 

An effective professional body must maintain the 
interest of its members and keep them informed. The 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal was established in 
1889 under the editorship of James Martin. Increasingly 
the Journal contained news about the Society, the current 
work of the profession and ample polemics in defence of 
the Society’s policy. 

Gifts and some expenditure enabled a Library to be 
started about 1887, and the Benevolent Fund commenced 
its humane work in 1892. 


* * * 


The Society equipped itself with a new set of Articles, 
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and from January 1, 1889, member- 
ship was limited to “Public Account- 
ants, Accountants’ Clerks and Ac- 
countants in the service of Corpora- 
tions and Public Bodies’: this was 
the foundation for membership 
policy. In the early stages election to 
membership on the basis of experi- 
ence and position was the inevitable 
procedure; but examinations were 
quickly introduced and were first 
held in 1887, with a few candidates. 
Admission by examination was 
gradually and effectively extended, 
whilst election without examination, 
save for examinations of other recog- 
nised bodies, receded, until, as will be 
seen, it was finally abolished. The 
evidence clearly discloses that there 
was much care in making elections— 
in spite of some mistakes—as those 
who knew the character of leaders 
of the Council would expect. 

To avoid hardship, which experi- 
ence of the limited transitional 
regulations, without articled service, 
had disclosed, new bye-laws of 
the English Institute were approved 
in 1891 and 1893. These gave exam- 
ination facilities to accountants’ 
clerks of substantial experience and 
opportunities for election to practising 
accountants having ten years’ prac- 
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tice. Naturally the Society’s Council 
was chagrined at what seemed to it Sir James Martin, GR FSAA 
an appropriation of part of the (From the portrait by SctomonG. Solomon, RA.) 


Society’s policy and a temptation to 
those of its members who could 
comply. Some accepted the facilities, 
but several, among them leading 
Incorporated Accountants, declined 
and stood by the Society. 

A somewhat startled Council was 
as early as 1888 invited to open mem- 
bership to women; but, in line with 
opinion at that time, a resolution in favour of the pro- 
posal at the annual meeting in 1891 was lost. The most 
hardened anti-feminist of 1957—if such there be—could 
scarce forbear to blush at the speeches in opposition! 

It is well to recall the discernment of the Council when 
early in 1886 and time and again thereafter, it recom- 
mended members to use the now familiar designation 
“Incorporated Accountant.” Notwithstanding etymolo- 
gical relationship with “Chartered Accountant,” the 
designation had a significance of its own. The protection 
afforded and the unique distinction later attributed to it 
by the High Court are one of the highest achievements of 
the Society. The initial letters A.s.A.A. and F.S.A.A. early 
came into use but perhaps were a less reliable indication of 
membership. 


S J 2, 


Presented to him by Members of the Soevety of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 


This reproduction of the portrait is made from . Fag gy which bears the original signatures of the artist and 


ir James, as shown, 


As well as the cares of promoting the status of members, 
the Council turned its eyes outwards over the field, 
official, commercial and legislative, of services of account- 
ants. Further there was continuous juxtaposition vis-d-vis 
the English Institute. The Council had the invaluable 
services of its solicitors, now Messrs. Norton, Rose & 
Co.: no less than four partners of the Norton family have 
advised the Society. 

Disappointment there certainly was. Between 1888 and 
1902, in spite of strenuous action by the Society (and by 
the Institute separately), legislation placed the audit of 
several groups of local authorities and of all public 
education in the hands of District Auditors of the Local 
Government Board. The situation became more favour- 
able as regards Municipal Corporations (infra), yet even 
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so there was a good deal of evidence indicative of would- 
be encroachment by the Board. 

The Companies (Winding-up) Act, 1890, and the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1890, lent themselves to more official 
control. The situation was viewed by the Society and by 
commercial people with much disfavour. Evidently there 
was a good deal of uneasiness about officialism, a theme 
recurring in the Council minutes and the subject of a 
report by the Law Society in 1892. 

Arising from the report of a Select Committee on 
Friendly Societies in 1889, James Martin discussed with 
Turton Norton (the solicitor) the possibility of an 
attempt to limit public appointments of auditors to 
Chartered Accountants. Norton assured him the position 
was that the Institute was incorporated in one way and 
the Society in another and he was convinced Parliament, 
by statute, would not concur in such exclusiveness. This 
general advice guided the Council in the parliamentary 
activities with favourable effect. For example, the pro- 
visions for auditors in the Building Societies Act, 1894, 
and in the Savings Bank Act, 1904, although not entirely 
satisfactory precedents, met the point by non-restriction 
rather than positive prescription. 


* * 


During half a century from 1880, municipal admini- 
stration was greatly extended, and there arose important 
considerations about audit. By the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1882, a Mayor’s Auditor was appointed 
annually and there was a public poll for two Borough (or 
Elective) Auditors: no qualification was prescribed. 
Occasionally Chartered and Incorporated Accountants 
stood as candidates, but there were instances of other 
persons so elected which were nothing short of ludicrous. 
If the system was singularly unsatisfactory, at any rate it 
was some foil to the official system of District Auditors 
formally established by the District Auditors Act, 1879. 

But Municipal Corporations began to take power by 
Local Acts to appoint professional auditors, in a few 
instances District Auditors. Although some Corporations 
had previously appointed professional auditors, it is 
believed that the West Bromwich Act, 1889, was the first 
Act prescribing that professional auditors must be 
appointed and that they must be members either of the 
Institute or of the Society. Thus within five years of its 
foundation, the qualification of the Society was recog- 
nised by statute. The West Bromwich Act formed a 
precedent for a long line of similar Acts. 

In the circumstances already outlined, the mind of the 
Council turned towards obtaining statutory registration 
and control of the profession. The idea was to set up a 
first register of all practising accountants and to limit 
future additions to persons with prescribed qualifications. 
Accountancy would become a definite profession recog- 
nised by statute, so relieving the Institute and the Society 
of continually recurring problems. The Institute enter- 
tained similar ideas, it may be with rather less conviction 
and on a more restricted basis than the Society considered 
necessary to deal with the situation effectually. 

After separate Public Accountants Bills, which were 
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introduced into Parliament in 1893 on behalf of the 
Institute and Society respectively, had been withdrawn, 
conversations took place, and “A Bill to amend the law 
relating to Public Accountants in England and Wales 
and Ireland” was agreed by the two Councils. There 
would be a register and members of the Society would be 
merged into the Institute through election by categories. 
Special general meetings were held simultaneously on 
January 13, 1897. Although there were liberal-minded 
speeches in support at the meeting of the Institute, strong 
opposition developed and the proposals were rejected—a 
decision amply confirmed by a postal vote. 

At the meeting of the Society there was plenty of 
criticism from municipal members on the category 
question and from others who favoured independence of 
the Society. News of the decision of the Institute reached 
the platform, and a motion to adjourn the meeting for a 
month was carried. At the adjourned meeting the Presi- 
dent could only announce formally what was already 
known and re-affirm the determination of the Council to 
pursue its policy. 

Thus ended the first twelve years of the Society’s 
activities. 


1898 to 1908 
There were notable and pregnant events in the next 
decade. 

Expansion resulted from the absorption in 1899 of the 
membership of the Scottish Institute of Accountants—a 
body which was sui generis the Society, and which became 
the Scottish Branch. 

Members in Ireland formed the Irish Branch in 1901. 
The branch became known as the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants in Ireland. It has made lively contribution to 
the life of the Society and of the profession in Dublin and 
in Belfast, where a District Society was formed in 1913. 

At an early stage, the Society claimed for itself a 
“British Empire” policy. In 1886 a Commisssioner for 
Australia was appointed: he established a Committee in 
Victoria and endeavoured, but without success, to make 
the Society the focal point of the then informed profession 
in Australia. The Australians in Victoria decided to form 
their own organisation, a move followed in other States. 
The Society’s qualification became recognised in State 
Statutes and later a Committee was formed in New South 
Wales. 

A voyage of recuperation to South Africa in 1894 by 
James Martin enabled him with the co-operation of Harry 
Gibson, Cape Town, and Alexander Aiken, Johannes- 
burg, to form the South African Committee, shortly to be 
joined by Mr. (afterwards Senator the Hon.) W. J. 
O’Brien, Pietermaritzburg, still happily a member of the 
Natal Committee. Thereafter examinations were held in 
South Africa—and to some limited extent in Australia. 
The war of 1899-1902 interrupted progress, but soon after 
the peace it was agreed that the Institute of Accountants 
and Auditors in the Transvaal should merge with the 
Society to become the Transvaal Branch. A valuable and 
long connection with South Africa had been established. 
By 1904, moved by the Transvaal Branch, the Transvaal 
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legislature passed the Transvaal Accountants Ordinance 
for Registration—the first piece of legislation of its kind 
anywhere in the Empire. In 1909 the Natal Accountants 
Act embodied a similar policy. Both enactments recog- 
nised the qualifications of the Society and of the English 
Institute and Scottish C.A’s. 


* * * 


New Articles in, 1902 enjoined the setting up of a 
Disciplinary Committee and prescribed its procedure. 
Very properly, exclusion from membership was left a 
function of the Council. 

To the new Articles were added in 1904 the unique 
“special bye-laws,” setting forth the conditions for ad- 
mission to the Society’s examinations, without articles of 
clerkship, by long service as accountancy clerks to public 
accountants, including principal municipal accountants. 
Service under articles of clerkship was continued as a 
parallel method of qualifying. Certain facilities for senior 
clerks were later deleted; but the central features of the 
special bye-laws—with modifications only for ex-Service 
candidates—remained in force for forty-four years. 
These bye-laws, and their structure, exemplified the 
wisdom of the policy of the Society in the conditions 
obtaining—men with defined accountancy training but 
without the opportunity to serve articles were enabled to 
obtain a valuable accountancy qualification. By 1905 the 
examinations were held in seven centres. 

Light is thrown on the organisation of the profession 
and its work by papers read at Conferences of the Society 
held more or less regularly in the autumn. The evolution 
of the accountancy profession and its future, municipal 
undertakings, bankruptcy law reform—these were some 
of the subjects. Among the perennial topics were com- 
panies, auditing and depreciation. Decisions and dicta of 
High Court Judges, now classical—but reference to which 
was made at the recent International Congress in 
Amsterdam—were reviewed. For several years those 
attending conferences enjoyed the brilliant oratory of 
Harry Lloyd Price, President, 1907 to 1910, as readers of 
the Journal enjoyed his pungent writings. The Confer- 
ences were also enjoyable social occasions, complete with 
top hats, frock coats, long skirts, big hats and feather 
boas. The ladies were not always amused at being con- 
ducted en masse to a theatre, whilst the men were dining 
well and long! 

A new Companies Act in 1900 was favourable to the 
fortunes of the profession. The appointment of an auditor 
for every company was prescribed, and he was to have a 
statutory right of access to books and papers: previously 
the auditor was only a step-child of Table A. The Act was 
silent on the qualifications of auditors, although a serious 
attempt had been made to secure a provision that at 
least one of the auditors of a company must be a pro- 
fessional accountant. 


* * 


“Municipal trading” was an issue of considerable 
public controversy in the 1900’s. Success indeed attended 
municipal undertakings in Glasgow and some other 
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places: the man-in-the-street enjoyed his halfpenny tram 
fare, but such popular questions as ““Do the trams pay?” 
were continually asked. The question involved highly 
technical and controversial considerations about loans, 
sinking funds, depreciation. Fortunately the financial 
affairs of municipal corporations were controlled at the 
administrative level by City and Borough Treasurers, 
many of whom were members of the Society or of the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants. 
Some boroughs had professional auditors, some District 
Auditors (often barristers), some borough (elective) 
auditors only. No opinion can be offered as to how 
some of the borough auditors, often quite unqualified, 
coped with municipal trading accounts. 

The Government appointed a Joint Select Committee, 
with the Earl of Crewe as chairman, to review the whole 
question. In its report (1903) the Committee condemned 
the systems of district audit and borough audit and 
unanimously recommended that the accounts of all 
principal local authorities should be audited by profes- 
sional auditors who should be members of the English 
Institute or of the Society (Scottish cities and burghs 
already had professional auditors). But Ministers ques- 
tioned in the House on implementing the report were 
evasive: in fact no action was ever taken on audit. Some 
people thought “‘officialism” was rather hard at work. 
However, municipal corporations increasingly sought 
power by private Bill to appoint professional auditors. 

In the early 1900’s correspondence with the Institute 
took place aimed at starting conversations on registra- 
tion. After preliminaries, a “no useful purpose” reply 
was received. It was not a happy phase. The Society had 
produced a Registration Bill which the Institute didn’t 
like, whilst the Institute took a hand in promoting a 
“Chartered Societies Bill’? in which the Society sensed 
monopolistic intention. Neither Bill got anywhere. 
However, wiser counsels prevailed later and by 1907-8 
negotiations between the two bodies were in progress. 

A portent, the size of a man’s hand, was the formation 
in 1891 (in Scotland), 1903 and 1905 of three new bodies 
of accountants, and afterwards several others. 

The Revenue Act of 1903, for the purpose of hearing 
accountants before Special Commissioners, defined an 
accountant as “a person who has been admitted as a 
member of an incorporated body of accountants.” The 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal found ground for 
satisfaction in this definition, but little appreciated that 
the provision would soon give a powerful stimulus to the 
new bodies—and to the formation of others. The bodies 
lost no time in proclaiming that their members were 
recognized by the Act. 

The members of one of the new bodies were recom- 
mended to use the designation “Incorporated Accountant 
(...),” with a suffix which it was claimed differentiated 
the designation from that of members of the Society. 
Resistance on the part of the Council was intensely 
aroused and, taking its courage in its hands, the Coun- 
cil petitioned the High Court for an injunction to 
restrain the use of the plagiarised designation. James 
Martin, aided by William Strachan and Mr. Richard A. 
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Witty, obtained the support of a number of strong wit- 
nesses (in addition to himself) and much evidence. The 
action was heard in the Chancery Division in January, 
1907. In a learned judgment, Mr. Justice (afterwards 
Lord) Warrington granted the injunction sought and held 
that the designation was the exclusive designation of 
members of the Society and conferred a certain definite 
status indicating reliability and integrity. Here was a 
great triumph, giving high legal authority for the impli- 
cations and use of the designation. The judgment was a 
precedent adopted in future injunctions. 


* * * 


Some interesting social occasions were the Congress of 
Accountants in St. Louis in the United States in 1904 
(the first International Congress) and the celebration in 
the same year of the fiftieth anniversary of the Edinburgh 
Society of Accountants. To mark its twenty-first year in 
1906 the Society held a Conference in London, when the 
Lord Mayor entertained the members at the Mansion 
House and the Society gave a dinner: reflecting the atmos- 
phere of the time, one of the toasts was ““The United 
Empire.” 

Suggestions made from time to time to include the 
word “incorporated” in the Society’s title raised too 
many legal and practical questions. However, the 
Warrington judgment set doubts at rest and in 1908, with 
the concurrence of the Board of Trade, the name was 
changed to “The Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors.”” No change was made in the initial letters 
F.S.A.A. and A.S.A.A. It is curious that neither the initial 
letters nor the designation of members is to be found in 
the Society’s Articles, although the designation is com- 
prised in the title. 

Viewed in retrospect the Society had good ground for a 
measure of satisfaction at the end of its second phase. It 
had established a sound examination and membership 
policy, the designation Incorporated Accountant had 
received favourable judicial review, its qualification had 
won statutory and official recognition and its influence 
had been extended in what was then the British Empire. 


1909 to 1918 
On January 1, 1909, the administration moved to its own 
offices, library and council chamber at 50 Gresham Street, 
London, immediately south of Guildhall, and a small 
staff was appointed. 

In determining and applying its examination and mem- 
bership policy, the Council gradually raised the standard. 
In 1912, it resolved that no further elections to member- 
ship would be considered unless candidates had passed 
the examinations of the Society or those of such bodies as 
it might approve. As it was, between 1908 and 1912 
(five years) there were only twenty-seven special elections 
without approved examinations in England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland and thirteen overseas, whilst 891 
candidates sat for the Final Examination, of whom 
590 passed and 301 failed. In all examinations over five 
years there were 2,144 candidates, of whom 1,482 passed 
and 662 failed. 
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Arising from suggestions from the London Students’ 
Society, the Council adopted a report in July, 1914, to 
make extensions in the examination syllabus and to 
arrange some link with the faculties of commerce and 
economics in the universities. The report practically 
foreshadowed the universities scheme of 1945 but it got 
side-tracked during the 1914-18 war. 


* * * 


Companies became an increasingly important factor in 
the economy of the country. The several Companies 
Acts, including that of 1907, were consolidated in the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, a much-needed 
piece of legislation. Provision was made for private 
companies; and auditors of public and private companies 
were now required to state whether or not they had 
obtained all the information and explanations they had 
required. Some limited protection was afforded to auditors 
by procedure in case of a proposal to elect a person other 
than the retiring auditor. 

During this period, there was far-reaching fiscal and 
social legislation which made considerable impact on the 
work of the profession. The Asquith Budget of 1907 intro- 
duced a differential rate of income tax between earned 
income (taxed at 9d.) and unearned income (taxed at 
ls.), partly to finance old age non-contributory pensions. 
Next came the Lloyd George Budget of 1909. Its some- 
what elaborate provisions comprised the first super-tax— 
if income exceeded £5,000, super-tax was payable on 
excess over £3,000—and there was some extension of 
death duties. The editors of the professional journals 
confined themselves to a mere recital of the rates of tax: 
the political atmosphere was tense and they had no desire 
to burn their fingers by editorial comment, however 
circumspect. Then in 1911 there was the first National 
Insurance Act, represented politically by Lloyd George as 
giving “9d. for 4d.” (weekly contributions for men were: 
employer 3d., employee 4d., the State 2d.). Yet it was an 
immense and valuable piece of social reform, much ex- 
panded advantageously by legislation in future years. The 
Act was operated through “‘approved societies,” the audit 
of which the profession hoped would be placed with 
practising accountants. With regret the Society learned 
that an ad hoc interdepartmental committee had recom- 
mended the establishment of a National Insurance Audit 
Department. Some consolation was found in the fact that 
a high proportion of senior appointments went to 
members of the Society. 


* * * 


With unwavering conviction, the Council believed that 
the accountancy profession could be put on a sound 
basis only by a measure of statutory registration. Under 
the mutual personal regard of Hon. George Colville, 
Secretary of the English Institute, and James Martin, 
conversations that had been started in 1908 happily 
progressed. A draft “‘Professional Accountants Bill’’ was 
accepted by the members both of the Institute and of the 
Society with negligible dissentients. Under the Bill each 
body would have retained its separate existence. After the 
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proper authorities were consulted, the joint promoters 
secured the interest of the Earl of Chichester, who intro- 
duced the Bill into the House of Lords. A debate on the 
Bill in 1909 was adjourned. The Bill was reintroduced in 
1911, was supported by the Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Desborough (then a considerable figure in the City) and 
Lord Salisbury (who had previously opposed), and had 
the benevolent interest of the Government. It was read a 
second time and sent to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses. In the House of Commons, the President of the 
Board of Trade moved that the Bill be sent to a Joint 
Select Committee: Sir Frederick Banbury, M.P., who was 
a master of Parliamentary procedure, blocked the 
motion, it was believed on behalf of objectors not mem- 
bers of any accountancy body, and the Government 
could not give time for debate. The motion was discharged 
and the Bill was lost. It was a tragic ending to the labours 
of the accountancy bodies. 

Some favourable as well as some slightly troublesome 
events concerning oversea relationships occurred around 
1909. The Natal Accountants Act, 1909, and the New 
Zealand Society of Accountants Act, 1908, gave facilities 
to Incorporated Accountants. A visit by the President to 
the twenty-first anniversary (1908) of the American 
Association of Public Accountants in Atlantic City was 
extended to Canada, where a branch of the Society had 
been established in 1905. There seemed a possibility that 
legislation constituting Institutes of Chartered Account- 
ants in the respective Provinces might adversely affect 
Incorporated Accountants as such; but friendly contacts 
enabled—then or later—Incorporated Accountants to be 
given facilities for membership by bye-law. 

A petition to the King in Council by the Australasian 
Corporation of Public Accountants for a Royal Charter 
failed to give recognition to the qualification of the 
Society. Regretfully the Council of the Society felt ob- 
liged to oppose, and other opposition came from 
Australian interests. But twenty years later the views of 
the Society were met and other opposition conciliated, 
and the Institute of Chartered Accountants in Australia 
was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1928. 

Apart from the general issue of registration, the Insti- 
tute and Society found it necessary to defend their stan- 
dard in regard to the audit clauses in Bills promoted by 
(a) municipal corporations and (b) gas and water com- 
panies—clauses which in general terms provided for the 
appointment of auditors who were members either of the 
Institute or of the Society. One of the newer bodies 
lodged petitions in Parliament or took other action against 
the Bills. 

In giving his decision on the Ossett Corporation Bill, 
1914, after considering a petition for the extension of the 
qualifications for the appointment of professional 
auditors, the Chairman of the Local Legislation Com- 
mittee, Sir William Middlebrook, M.P., said: 


We all know the standing of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants and of the Society of Incorporated Ac- 
countants and that those two societies are suitable 
societies to whom we can give the corporation power to 
entrust their audit. Knowing that, we have no evidence or 
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suggestion of any other body or persons to whom such 
powers might be given. 
This was indeed vindication of the joint resistance of the 
Institute and Society to the claims then being made from 
elsewhere. There were other Bills on which the decisions 
were similar. 


* * * 


At this point the history of the Society became deter- 
mined almost entirely by external events through the 
outbreak of war on August 4, 1914. Men of the Terri- 
torial and Reserve Naval and Military Forces were called 
up, whilst others volunteered. The Derby Scheme of 
voluntary enlistment was followed by conscription in 
1916, with machinery—mainly through local tribunals— 
for essential, but only essential, postponement of military 
services. In a list of “Certified Occupations” dated July, 
1916, accountancy was included as work of “‘national 
importance.” By this time the Excess Profits Duty in 
1915, costing of munitions contracts, limitation of 
profits in controlled establishments, compelled employ- 
ment of qualified accountants at many levels. A Board of 
Referees was set up under the Finance Act (No. 3), 1915, 
to deal with the operation of the Excess Profits Duty and 
two members of the Society were appointed to the Board. 

The nation and families had great sorrow from the 
disastrously large number of men killed and wounded on 
active service: the Society suffered painful losses of 
promising men who would have found vocation in their 
service to the Society and the profession. 

With pent-up feelings released and hope engendered, 
the country celebrated victory and the Armistice on 
November 11, 1918, and slowly, perhaps inevitably a 
little sluggishly, turned to the transition from war to 
peace. 

It was an innovation in the profession when during the 
war women began to be employed as accountancy and 
audit clerks. The promoters of the 1911 Registration Bill, 
after attention from the Women’s Freedom League and 
recommendations from the Board of Trade, had accepted 
the principle of the admission of women, hitherto ultra 
vires. In November, 1918, not without some criticism, the 
Society’s memorandum and Articles were amended to 
provide for the admission of women—in advance of the 
Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act, 1919. 

At the same time Article 13 was amended to bring it 
into accord with current policy by the deletion of power 
to elect persons without examination. 

The impact of legislation and government orders and 
the needs of the country had reinforced the foundations 
of accountancy as a profession, so frequently discussed at 
gatherings of the Society and in the journal. 


1919 to 1930 
The years 1919 to 1930 were crowded and eventful. 

In 1919, James Martin, who had been chairman of the 
Council of the London Chamber of Commerce, received 
the Honour of Knight Bachelor. In fulfilment of a pre- 
vious intimation to the Council of the Society he resigned 
from being Secretary and continued his services as 
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adviser to the Council during his lifetime. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. A. A. Garrett—who was Assistant Secre- 
tary—on his return from service in the Royal Naval 
Reserve. The thanks of the Society were warmly ac- 
corded to Sir James and there was a presentation of his 
portrait in oils by Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., which now 
hangs in the vestibule of Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall. 

Work was immediately concentrated on rendering 
assistance to demobilised men returning to the pro- 
fession, and on administering the modified regulations 
for admission to the examinations of ex-Service candi- 
dates; they included a considerable number who, entering 
the profession for the first time, were articled for three 
years. There were panels of members who advised the 
Ministry of Labour on individual training and study 
grants. The number of examination candidates greatly 
increased. 

The Council was fortunate in securing the services as 
an examiner of Sir Josiah Stamp, D.sc. (afterwards Lord 
Stamp). He co-operated in preparing a revised syllabus in 
1919 which now included Economics and Statistics. 

The London Students’ Society pursued its work with 
vigour and appointed James C. Fay as Secretary, who, 
with zeal and much advantage to students and junior 
members, devoted himself to its work until his premature 
and regretted retirement through ill health in 1945, 

With a view to stimulating their work, representatives 
of District Societies were invited to meet members of the 
Council in 1923. It was an encouraging occasion; so much 
so that it was decided to hold annually a conference of 
the representatives, which became an unwritten part of 
the constitution of the Society. 

A further step taken during the Presidency of Thomas 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Keens was adoption of a District 
Societies scheme. Every member automatically became a 
member of a District Society, an increase in Head 
office subscriptions was substituted for a local subscrip- 
tion and District Societies were financed by grants. By 
1930 there were twenty District Societies and eight 
Branches, including Scotland, Ireland and overseas: a 
London District Society was established in 1930. 


* * * 


The Society was enlivened by a series of Conferences 
admirably organised by various District Societies. In a 
paper read at Liverpool in 1921, Sir Josiah Stamp said 
that: 

Accountancy has not yet made a single substantial 
contribution to economic science over its own field of the 
analysis of the results of industry although it has prac- 
tically a monopoly grip of the required data. 
This note of friendly criticism, then and afterwards, 
fluttered the dovecotes of orthodoxy, from which the 
question came “‘What of fiduciary duty to clients?” 
But the note also sounded the slow march of advance 
until organised research—not entirely in terms of Stamp’s 
concept—became an accepted function of the profession. 

In 1922, through the kindness of the Lord Mayor, the 

Society gave a dinner in the Mansion House, London: 
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and again in 1925, a similar function was held to celebrate 
the fortieth anniversary, at which the members had the 
honour of entertaining the Lord Mayor and the Lord 
Chancellor (Viscount Cave). The Leeds conference 
(1924) was notable for the presence of two members of 
the Council who were Members of Parliament, Sir 
Charles Wilson, M.P., LL.D., and Thomas Keens, M.P. 
(who received the honour of Knighthood in 1934); 
and at Manchester (1927) the Lord Chief Justice (Lord 
Hewart) made favourable comment on registration. 

There had been a Committee on Income Tax in 1905 
and a report of a Select Committee in 1907, the latter 
dealing mainly with “‘graduation” and “permanent and 
precarious incomes.” An Income Tax Act in 1918 con- 
solidated previous legislation, and thereafter annual 
Finance Acts became of increasing importance to the 
profession. By 1918/19 the standard rate of tax was 6s. in 
the £, compared with a pre-war rate of 1s. 3d., and super- 
tax and death duties had been increased. The whole 
regime of direct taxation had become more complicated 
and burdensome and a Royal Commission on Income Tax 
was appointed in 1920: this was supplemented by a pene- 
trating inquiry into national debt and taxation by the 
Colwyn Committee in 1924-27. Going back to 1900, it is 
found that comparatively little space in professional 
journals was then devoted to income tax, but during the 
War 1914-18 and afterwards the subject claimed a large 
and increasing amount of attention in both professional 
literature and professional practice. 

Twenty-two years elapsed from the first International 
Congress in St. Louis before the second Congress, or- 
ganised upon the initiative and under the Presidency of 
Emanuel van Dien, was held in Amsterdam (1926), 
succeeded in 1929 by the third in New York, where the 
delegates were welcomed by Robert Montgomery as 
President. A delegation from the Society participated in 
each Congress. 

To cope with (then) heavy parliamentary work and to 
deal with District Society organisation, the Council 
appointed Mr. J. R. W. Alexander, M.A., LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law, Parliamentary Secretary, who stayed with the 
Society from 1927 to 1931 and gave assistance thereafter. 


* * 


A Departmental Committee with Mr. Wilfrid Greene, 
K.c. (subsequently Lord Greene, M.R.), of which Sir 
James Martin was a member, enquired into company 
law and practice. Subsequent to its report, a new Com- 
panies Act, 1929, was passed by Parliament. The appoint- 
ment of auditors was prescribed more precisely, as well as 
procedure for contemplated change. Statutory obligation 
was laid upon companies to keep proper accounts: and 
there were provisions on accounts, to include a profit and 
loss account, laid before a general meeting, and the 
contents of balance sheets, including those of holding 
companies. 

Few events in the history of the Society have appealed 
to the imagination of members as much as the purchase of 
the building now known as Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, which was formally opened in 1929 by H.R.H. 
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The Duke of York—afterwards King 
George VI—who was formally re- 
ceived by the President, Thomas 
Keens. At a crucial stage in the nego- 
tiations, Henry Morgan, who had 
been entrusted with them, courage- 
ously took upon himself considerable 
personal responsibility, which en- 
abled the purchase to be assured. 
His action was gratefully confirmed 
by the Council and the members 
amply contributed to a debenture 
issue to finance part of the purchase. 

In keeping with the new dignity 
enjoyed by the Society at the Hall, 
the Society received a Grant of Arms 
from the Kings of Arms. Seeking to 
adopt “reliability and integrity” (the 
words of Mr. Justice Warrington) as 
the substance of its motto, the 
Society was fortunate in obtaining, 
through the courtesy of a Fellow 
(Classics) of a College in Cambridge, 
a rendering in Latin Fides atque 
Integritas. That the rendering repre- 
sents a high degree of scholarship 
need not be doubted, for afterwards 
an Oxford man scrutinising the 
Arms, said that he didn’t think much 
of the translation! Scholars evidently 
share with accountants—and others 
—the privilege of being able to 
differ. 

The policy of the Society in South 
Africa called for careful considera- 
tion, having regard to a growing 
feeling there in favour of the four 
bodies of accountants established in 
the Union. In 1926 a Registration 
Bill for the whole of South Africa 
got into Committee of the Union 
Parliament but met the fate which has attended so many 
registration efforts elsewhere. Aspirations to some extent 
were met by an Act the next year legalising the designa- 
tion ““Chartered Accountant (South Africa),” available 
to members of the South African Societies. In time the 
Society agreed to simultaneous articles of clerkship in the 
case of a candidate who sought both qualifications—as 
many did—and the Society agreed that those trained in 
that way who passed the examinations of the South 
African Societies should be permitted to sit afterwards for 
a modified or special Final Examination. The interest and 
purpose of the South African committees of the Society, 
far from being weakened, were stimulated, and the 
arrangements worked satisfactorily. 

In the Supreme Court in South Africa (1929) an action 
resulted in an interdict against a person not being a 
member of the Society, who had used the designation 
“Incorporated Accountant (South Africa).” 


* * 
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The opening of Incorporated Accountants’ Hall by H.R.H. the Duke of York in February, 1929, with the London 


Scottish as guard of honour. 


For some ten years after the first world war, the Society 
jointly with the English Institute was engaged in intense 
parliamentary activity. The audit clauses in Municipal 
and certain Private Bills followed the precedents approved 
by Parliament in 1914. Petitions were lodged by other 
bodies against municipal Bills, but at first the petitions 
either were withdrawn, or did not succeed, or, in one 
instance, completely collapsed on the evidence. By 1929 
improvement had been effected in the standards of another 
of the petitioning bodies, the representatives of which 
gave evidence in Committee on the Chester Corporation 
Bill. Matters came to a head on this Bill. The Chairman 
of the Committee, Sir Thomas Robinson, M.P., announced 
that the Committee had decided not to amend the audit 
clause—which followed precedent—but said that the 
Committee considered the time had come for establishing 
a register of properly qualified accountants and suggested 
that the accounting world should seriously consider the 
matter. Next year on the Cardiff Bill evidence was again 
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given by the petitioners. By this time the Departmental 
Committee on Registration had been appointed (infra). 
Counsel on behalf of the English Institute and Society 
submitted that the issue was about to be considered 
authoritatively elsewhere and no formal opposition to the 
petition for alteration was offered. The Committee de- 
cided to include in the audit clause the name of the 
London Association of Accountants, Ltd., and the long 
line of precedents—about 74—came to an end. 

Regard may willingly be paid to the tenacity of the 
petitioners and the ability with which their case and 
evidence were submitted. 

About the time of Sir Thomas Robinson’s statement, 
the Council of the Society, somewhat concerned at the 
situation, reaffirmed its belief in registration and that a 
Bill ought to be promoted: a good deal of pressure onthe 
subject had come from the District Societies. There was 
a feeling that the Society should take an independent line 
and publicity was given to the statement of the Council. 
The independent line taken may have been right; but some 
might think—and probably the English Institute did so 
think—that it savoured of rather much haste. 

Consultations between the Scottish Chartered Ac- 
countants, the Institute, and the Society on the Sir 
Thomas Robinson statement took place—not entirely in 
an atmosphere of sweetness and light. The Institute 
suggested that the President of the Board of Trade be 
asked to appoint a Departmental Committee on Regis- 
tration. The Society would probably have preferred steps 
to prepare a Bill: but it was known the Scottish Chartered 
Accountants and the Institute did not favour registra- 
tion, and this attitude of chose jugée somewhat troubled 
the Society. However, it was agreed to make the request 
and a deputation waited upon the President of the Board 
of Trade, who on February 7, 1930, appointed the 
Departmental Committee. The chairman was the Right 
Hon. Viscount Goschen, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., and the other 
members were men of affairs whose impartiality com- 
manded respect. 

The principal evidence on behalf of the Institute was 
ably given by Sir William Plender: it was against registra- 
tion and Sir William asked that, if registration there must 
be, the Institute might be left out: the Scottish Chartered 
Accountants took a similar line. Although the position of 
the Society was somewhat isolated, Sir James Martin 
submitted his evidence—including the draft of a Registra- 
tion Bill—with considerable skill. He said, however, that 
if the Chartered Accountants were to be excluded from 
registration such a proposal would not meet with the 
voluntary acceptance of the Society. Henry Morgan, 
C. Hewetson Nelson and Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett also 
gave evidence for the Society. Not surprisingly, the 
London Association of Accountants made the most of 
the recent decision of the Local Legislation Committee 
in its favour. Altogether seventeen accountancy bodies, 
a number of individuals and organisations and some 
government departments sent memoranda or presented 
evidence. As a whole, the evidence—which included 
opposition by the English Institute and the Scottish 
Chartered Accountants—gave an impression of con- 
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fusion and contradiction. The final conclusion of the 
Committee was: 
On the evidence before us we are unanimously of the 
opinion that it is not desirable to restrict the practice of 
the profession of accountancy to persons whose names 
would be inscribed in a register established by law. 
The decision was received in the profession with relief, 
disappointment or indifference according to the stand- 
point. The report may not seem a very strong one, but 
in the circumstances the decision was inevitable. Any 
scheme likely to be effective would probably not have 
been accepted by Parliament; and a scheme attempting 
to meet the varying points of view would have been of 
little use. The report disposed of an idea, somewhat 
prevalent among some members of the Society, that the 
case for registration had only to be investigated im- 
partially to be proved. 


* * * 


This part of the history may end on a happier note. 
For in 1930, the President and Secretary of the Society 
and Sir James Martin were received with much cordiality 
as guests at the Jubilee Dinner of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants held in Guildhall, London. With the 
registration problem disposed of, for the time being, the 
outlook was much improved. 

(To be concluded) 
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We give summaries of papers on two subjects, read at the 
recent International Congress of Accountants at Amsterdam, and 


reports of the discussions. 


Budgeting and the Corresponding 


Modernisation of Accounts 


Mr. Herbert Ratsch (/nstitut der Wirt- 
schaftspriifer, Germany) said that it was 
the task of the accounting department 
to institute systems of control and 
budgeting. It would call on other de- 
partments for help, but it must bear the 
sole responsibility for the smooth 
running of the systems and for the work- 
manlike assembling of the data pro- 
duced. 

All budgeting and control must rest 
on standards. In Germany the ideal 
standard (the highest imaginable level) 
had gone out of use as bearing no rela- 
tion to reality. The tendency was to use 
the normal standard (what could be 
achieved under normal conditions) 
together with the attainable standard 
(applicable to existing circumstances). 
The difference between the two was a 
yardstick for the success of the buying 
and selling and top policy departments. 

There had been much discussion on 
whether fixed expense should be charged 
to the cost of articles produced. The 
principle of charging it directly to profit 
and loss account (marginal standard 
costing or direct costing) was viewed in 
both Germany and America with 
scepticism. 

In most German enterprises there was 
a high degree of centralisation, and 
knowledge of the results shown by 
costing was known only to top-level 
management. The comparatively slow 
growth of the practice of providing data 
to cost centre managers was due not to 
any theoretical objections but to the 
scarcity of officials in the accounting 
department having ability and the time 
to build up the necessary close contacts 
with those in the factory. 

Daily reports on financial matters 
were now normal, but a fully developed 
accounting system required monthly 
profits to be either forecast (estimated in 


advance) or predetermined (on the basis 
of budgeted costs and revenues). 

Depreciation had no place in a short- 
term financial budget, but was of great 
importance in budgeting for capital 
outlays. 

The introduction of budgeting plan- 
ning usually required a_ preliminary 
reorganisation of the whole accounting 
system making it much more depend- 
able. The auditor’s task was in conse- 
quence eased, mainly in the checking of 
inventories and pricing of work-in- 
progress and finished goods. 

German auditors made considerable 
use of standards derived from the ex- 
perience of generations of accountants 
and sometimes from knowledge of the 
affairs of comparable enterprises. Ac- 
counts could not be described as true 
and correct if they did not take into con- 
sideration future risks: to form a view 
on the correctness of the provision so 
made was one of the most onerous 
duties of the auditor. A budgeting 
system which had proved reliable would 
enable him to accord substantial cre- 
dence to the budget for the coming 
financial year. 

It was exceptional for German pro- 
fessional accountants to devote much 


time to consultative work. The construc- 


tion of costing and budgeting systems 
was done by specialist companies or by 
the staff of the undertaking. But the 
cessation of boom conditions might 
bring a sudden change, and professional 
accountants should qualify themselves 
to advise on these problems. 


Mr. S. Prakash Chopra, B.A., B.COM., 
A.C.A., F.C.A. (India) (nstitute of Char- 
tered Accountants in India) spoke of the 
problems of underdeveloped countries. 
In India the declared policy was that 
key or basic industries were generally to 


be owned by the State. Increased 
productivity aimed at raising the nation- 
al income demanded intensive thinking 
and budgeting. 

A budget meant that everybody knew 
what was expected of him, and re- 
sponsibility could be delegated without 
expensive supervision. 

In India the Second Five Year Plan 
emphasised the need for technical and 
managerial training. Progress was being 
made in several industries in uniform 
costing and improved accounting 
methods. The Government of India had 
set up a special Department, and re- 
search was undertaken by the Planning 
Commission. Employees in State enter- 
prises were disinclined to take risks: 
budgetary control should put them in a 
stronger position to answer critics. 

In calculating return on capital, Mr. 
Chopra considered that on equity 
capital there should be allowed a rate 
that would take risk into account, while 
actual interest should be calculated on 
all other finance. On reserves an inter- 
mediate rate should be taken. 

Depreciation on replacement cost 
would mean that the buyer paid more. 
Even if this were justified, it was for 
consideration whether this additional 
amount should be left with the buyer or 
shared with wage earners and the State. 
A reserve out of profits might be neces- 
sary for eventual replacement, but 
savings must not be confused with 
legitimate costs. 

The treatment of “aid” in accounts 
presented a problem, whether it con- 
sisted of the supply of plant and ma- 
chinery or of trained personnel. 

Forecasting had become more difficult 
owing to devaluation of sterling followed 
by sudden rises in Bank Rate. Increases 
in cost of production resulted and there- 
fore in prices and wages, and made it 
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more difficult for underdeveloped coun- 
tries to borrow from producing coun- 
tries. 


Mr. Joseph Pelej, c.P.A. (American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants) 
said that budgeting was now recognised 
as one of the most effective aids to 
management—including not only the 
top executive group, but successive 
levels of authority in sales, production 
and general administration. 

A sound plan of organisation was 
essential so that the responsibility of 
each individual was clearly defined. 

When sales had been budgeted, it 
must be considered whether the esti- 
mated sales would yield a satisfactory 
profit in relation to the capital invested. 
This involved pricing and marketing 
policies and costs of each product, and 
budgets must be prepared of inventory, 
cost of production and distribution and 
administrative expenses. 

Standards, particularly of factory 
expenses, should not reflect past in- 
efficiencies but should be based on 
engineering analyses and measurements. 
It was important that all concerned 
regarded them as fair. 

Indirect materials and fixed and semi- 
variable expenses were taken into 
account in the flexible production 
capacity. 

The analysis of variances to aliocate 
responsibility was the task of the ac- 
countant, but he would be wise to 
secure the co-operation of the depart- 
ments concerned. 

Reports should be adapted to the 
requirements of each level of super- 
vision: simple daily reports for the 
foreman, weekly information for the 
plant superintendent and monthly re- 
ports for higher officials. The analysts 
should frequently visit the production 
centres and ensure that the significance 
of the data was understood. 

“Reporting by exception” saved the 
time of executives and increased the 
prospect of action being taken—only 
the more important deviations of per- 
formance from plans required the 
attention of top management. 

Production of data for budgeting 
often required far-reaching revisions in 
the accounting system; and when its 
usefulness was recognised, increasing 
demands were made for more detailed 
information. The accountant derived 
great assistance from recent tech- 
nological advances, including electronic 
data processing. 

The period budget must be integrated 
with long-term plans covering personnel 
development and training programmes 


and methods of financing to meet the 
costs of expansion. 

Effective budgeting control should 
improve the effectiveness of the work of 
the auditor, since it strengthened in- 
ternal control, while figures in the 
accounts became more reliable as a 
result of the critical review of variances. 


Mr. A. F. Tempelaar (Netherlands In- 
stitute of Accountants) said that modern 
accounting required the chief account- 
ant to have dynamic and critical 
faculties and to be skilled in the solu- 
tion of business problems. Budgeting 
could give good results only when 
applied by a competent management. 

Long-term planning for three to five 
years was the foundation for long-term 
capital budgets and for operational 
budgets for shorter periods. The sales 
forecast for the coming year, with 
figures of productive capacity, provided 
the base for budgets of purchases, pro- 
duction and costs. All these must be 
combined in a master budget and a 
forecast of the profit and loss account. 

Management must delegate, and the 
accounting system could help by record- 
ing in figures instructions and results. 
By comparing these figures management 
could supervise the activities of its 
subordinates. This comparison was the 
essence of standard costs and budgetary 
control. A budget should be made for 
every responsible departmental mana- 
ger. Variances should be analysed and 
classified, and should form the material 
for periodical reports to management, 
while departmental managers received 
detailed information on their depart- 
ments. 

Depreciation should be based on 
replacement value, and the same prin- 
ciple of valuation held good for raw 
materials used and for the cost of goods 
sold. Budgetary control should be 
applied also to amounts invested in 
fixed assets. The crux of controlling 
expenditure lay in prevention: the pur- 
chase order must be put to the test of 
the budget. 

The practice of budgeting and bud- 
getary control was much more restricted 
in medium-sized and smaller companies 
than in large ones. Of the extensive 
literature on the subject in Holland, 
little had been published on its applica- 
tion in smaller units: a pity, because 
conditions in smaller companies were 
different, and the “climate” was often 
less favourable for budgeting. The appli- 
cation of procedures taken directly from 
larger companies would not give the 
results expected. Nevertheless, the 
accounting should be modernised as 
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far as possible. Costs should be based 
on standards; estimates should be made 
of sales and of costs for the coming year; 
short-period statistical statements should 
be presented of important activities, 
actual figures being compared with esti- 
mates; estimated and actual figures 
should be compared of “non-controll- 
able” costs; a complete profit and loss 
account should be drawn up three or 
four times a year; and management 
must always consider the future develop- 
ment of the company. 

Analytical accounting helped the 
auditor by strengthening the internal 
control and revealing “inadmissible” 
divergences, which would include fraud. 
A clear picture of the situation at short 
intervals was helpful in his periodical 
meetings with the management, when 
discussion should cover the results and 
the financial position generally. 


Mr. J. P. Wilson, F.C.W.A., A.C.LS. 
Cnstitute of Cost and Works Account- 
ants) observed that the effect of the in- 
troduction of budgeting was that the 
accounting system was required to pro- 
vide more and better information: it 
must do more work than ever before. 
Ownership accounting called for a 
profit and loss account and balance 
sheet once a year; management account- 
ing required them every month, and 
their content must be more informative. 
Budgeting made it possible for a short- 
period profit and loss account to show 
not only the result achieved, but the 
divergences from a standard result. 
Information for the control of per- 
formance must be provided under the 
headings of the individuals responsible 
—for example, in respect of each sales 
area to control the performance of the 
area sales manager. The accounting 
system had to be changed to classify 
costs by departments rather than by 
jobs carried out. The use of standard 
prices for the valuation of materials 
simplified the accounting and presented 
clearer information to management. 
Budgetary control necessitated the 
production of accounts at frequent 
intervals—usually every month—and as 
soon as possible after the end of the 
period. Stock control accounts showed 
the cost of sales. With budgetary control, 
accounts included a much larger pro- 
portion of figures which were assess- 
ments rather than facts—not only, as 
before the introduction of budgetary 
control, the value of stock and depre- 
ciation of fixed assets, but also changes 
transferred from administrative and 
service departments to the departments 
served and a number of standard costs 
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and variances. These figures could not 
be completely substantiated, but valu- 
able lessons could be drawn from them. 

The developments in accounting 
consequent upon the introduction of 
budgetary control had reduced the self- 
sufficiency of the accountant. The 
accounting system covered a much 
greater range of operations, and also 
incorporated budgeted figures which 
were largely the work not of the ac- 
countant but of a market analyst, a 
chemist or an engineer. The tendency 
was for other departments to produce 
physical standards which the accountant 
would convert into money. 

Mr. Wilson concluded his paper by 
presenting and explaining a modern 
form of a monthly profit and loss 
account. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. H. Hjerno Jeppesen (Denmark) 
took the chair. 

Mr. Herbert Riatsch (Germany), the 
rapporteur, indicated that all contribu- 
tors were agreed that budgeting and 


management accounting called for a 
departure from the traditional methods 
of accounting and auditing, and must be 
operated by management with the co- 
operation of all departments at what- 
ever level. The summary drew the 
following conclusions: 
(a) No two countries had developed on 
similar lines but it seemed at present that 
only the larger industrial concerns prac- 
tised budgeting. 
(b) There were great economical possi- 
bilities in budgeting and managing 
accounting and the accountant could be 
the instrument for its expansion. 


Mr. Joseph Pelej thought the essentials 
required for a budgetary system were: 


1. The establishment of an effective plan 
of organisation and responsibility for 
performance. 

2. A review of existing practices and pro- 
cedures to correct obvious defects. 

3. The appointment of a budget director. 
4. The possibility of the revision of the 
accounting system and of the reports to 
the management. 

5. The approach to the mental attitude of 
those affected by the changes involved. 


The exchange of opinion between the 
members of the panel resulted in the 
following main conclusions: there was 
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a tendency to overburden management 
with too much accounting information, 
and standards should be attainable and 
appropriate to individual circumstances. 

All except Mr. S. Prakash Chopra 
considered that replacement values 
should be the basis of budgeting, rather 
than historical cost. 

There was a divergence of opinion on 
the role of the auditors in the verifica- 
tion of budgetary controls. 

After the general discussion of the 
panel members came to the platform to 
speak. 

Mr. Lawrence Robson, F.c.A. (United 
Kingdom) was concerned with the need 
to find accountants with the special 
qualifications to work with management 
and to apply the new techniques. 

Mr. G. Diephuis (Holland) drew 
attention to the psychological dangers 
of budgeting. 

Mr. P. J. van Sloten (Holland) asked 
whether operational research might 
bring loss of freedom to management. 

Mr. J. J. N. van Hout (Holland) in- 
quired about the possibility of establish- 
ing standards for office work. 

Mr. Wayne Keller (United States) 
emphasised the need for prompt analy- 
tical reports, to be prepared even daily. 


Business Organisation and the Public 


Accountant 


M. F. M. Richard (Compagnie Nationale 
des Experts-Comptables, France) said 
that the work of the public accountant 
was now seldom limited to auditing and 
assistance in tax or legal problems. Or- 
ganising an accounting or a cost system, 
budgetary control and financial plan- 
ning could not be separated from pro- 
duction planning, inventories and sales. 
Therefore the public accountant had to 
leave the realm of pure accounting and 
enter fields into which he would not 
have ventured twenty years ago. 

The financial and cost accounting 
system, when suitably adapted, was the 


best instrument for management con- 
trol. In France the 1947 uniform 
accounting plan had been adopted by 
about 90 per cent. of large businesses, 
60 per cent. of those of medium size and 
30 per cent. of small ones, and it was 
therefore possible to make comparisons 
between businesses in the same trade. 
French public accountants often 
specialised in various aspects of their 
work, A new specialisation in controller- 
ships was now possible owing to the 
creation by the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs of a research and educational 
Institute in Controllership for accoun- 


‘tants, engineers and jurists. Public 


accountants specialising in controller- 
ship would be asked to organise control 
and budget departments and to super- 
vise their efficiency. The rules of pro- 
fessional conduct of the accountancy 
bodies would apply to these new 
activities of public accountants. 


Dr. S. C. Bakkenist, Ec.pRs. (Nether- 
lands Institute of Accountants) said that 
auditors in the Netherlands often 
exercised a controlling function on 
behalf of management by verifying the 
correctness of information compiled by 
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executives. As a further but subsidiary 
function, they acted as advisers on 
business economics. Because the audit 
of accounts was not prescribed by law, 
there was an atmosphere of confidence 
between management and the public 
accountant, leading to the extension of 
the accountant’s field of activity. 

The appearance of the “controller” 
was a new development in administra- 
tive organisation. The controller was on 
the highest management level, and his 
task was planning for the future. The 
public accountant was offered in admin- 
istrative organisation a wide and 
fascinating task. The desirability of 
stimulating interest in the subject was 
recognised by the professional accoun- 
tancy bodies. 

There was a great shortage in the 
Netherlands of suitable management 
consultants. Preparations were well 
advanced for a training system, on 
which a Royal Commission reported in 
1953, and there was wide interest in 
the subject. Dutch accountants were dis- 
cussing whether they should include 
management consultancy in their func- 
tions. If so, they must have the neces- 
sary expert knowledge; they must not 
detract from their basic function of 
auditing. 

The expert knowledge could certainly 
be acquired within an accountancy 
practice, which normally was a partner- 
ship with a staff of clerks, but normaily 
it was impossible for one individual to 
be qualified in training, experience and 
aptitude for both accountancy and 
management consultancy. 

Many businesses, particularly smaller 
ones, would more readily seek advice 
from their own auditors than from 
strangers; but the advantage was less 
when the practice had a specialised staff 
for consultancy. Many clients felt sub- 
consciously that professional accoun- 
tants could not really be expert in such 
different functions. A further difficulty 
was that a qualified consultant without 
an accountancy qualification could not 
become a partner in an accountancy 
practice, as the regulations of the 
accountancy bodies prohibited partner- 
ship with non-members. It was therefore 
likely that the consultancy department 
of the accountancy practice would be 
only a temporary phase until the pro- 
fession of consultant was fully developed. 


Mr. J. E. Harris, B.COM., F.A.C.C.A. 
(Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants) explained that the scope 
of his paper was restricted to limited 
companies. 

It was very important to maintain the 


distinction between the work of the 
public accountant as auditor and any 
additional work that he might carry out 
either voluntarily or at the request of 
the client. The degree of efficiency of the 
organisation would affect the course of 
the audit but not the ultimate respon- 
sibility of the auditor to the share- 
holders. 

Mr. Harris considered that there was 
a need for regular or continuous review 
of organisation and clerical procedures, 
but that their evaluation could not be 
objectively audited and reported upon, 
as could the financial results. An 
appraisal of organisation and methods 
should not, therefore, be made part of 
an obligatory audit. The directors were 
ultimately responsible for the running 
of the business and they should there- 
fore retain the ultimate power: they 
should be judged on factual results and 
not on what the auditors thought might 
have been achieved by their methods. 

Nevertheless the public accountant 
could do useful work in reviewing and 
commenting on organisation and pro- 
cedures, provided that this work was 
regarded as a separate function distinct 
from the statutory audit. Some accoun- 
ting firms specialised as consultants and 
others had specialist departments. The 
employment of these specialists main- 
tained a clear division of the work from 
that of the audit, and they normally had 
special knowledge and a psychological 
approach adapted to problems of man- 
agement policy. But many businesses 
could not economically employ special- 
ists and might not be aware of the 
services available. The “general prac- 
itioner” public accountant had there- 
fore a wide field of action in this sphere. 
He need not be the auditor of the com- 
pany concerned, but the auditor would 
have the advantage of acquaintance with 
the company and its organisation, and 
employment of the one public accoun- 
tant for the two purposes might well 
save the client money. 


Mr. Svante Kihlman, M.ECON. (Finland) 
explained that in Finland, as in Sweden, 
the law required the auditor of a com- 
pany to report to the annual general 
meeting not only upon the accounts but 
also upon the management. He was not 
expected to be an all-round expert, but 
in view of his general qualifications 
and judgment great store was set on his 
opinion. 

Any obvious shortcomings should be 
pointed out immediately to the manage- 
ment: this often led to action which 
avoided the need of qualifications in the 
auditor’s report. Criticism was a neces- 
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sary part of the audit: advice was not, 
but it was natural and right for the 
accountant to offer advice and sugges- 
tions. He must first decide whether he 
was competent to advise on the par- 
ticular problem, and he must take care 
that his advice was recognised as such 
and that the responsibility for accepting 
or rejecting it remained with the manage- 
ment. In practice the giving of advice 
entailed little danger to the objectivity 
and integrity of the accountant. He must 
not disclose the business secrets of other 
clients, but it was generally considered 
that, in general, organisation and con- 
trol systems could not be held secret. 

No public accountant in Finland had 
made the giving of business advice his 
main occupation. But there could be 
no objection if a business obtained ad- 
vice from an accountant other than its 
auditor. Co-operation should be estab- 
lished between the two accountants. 

Accountants must not lose sight of 
their basic task of auditing. But they 
were now expected to be advisers to a 
much greater extent than previously, and 
small businesses often chose their audi- 
tors with this in mind. 


Mr. G. L. Phillippe (Controllers In- 
stitute of America) observed that his 
paper was based on his own experience 
with the General Electric Company. The 
relationship of that company with its 
public accountants, and its need for 
their services, were probably fairly 
typical of those of other large manu- 
facturers in the United States. Mr. 
Phillippe then gave a summary of the 
scale of operations of the company and 
of its financial organisation. There was 
much decentralisation, and the comp- 
troller’s organisation at headquarters 
now dealt separately with 120 managers- 
finance. There were 110 travelling audi- 
tors, who examined the accounts of all 
components of the company and its 
subsidiaries, and their audits were made 
on the same professional standards as 
those of independent accountants. 

Despite the galaxy of accounting 
talent within the organisation, there was 
need of public accountants. Their first 
contribution was independence: it was 
essential that there should be an 
independent report on the stewardship 
of the management to the 360,000 
shareowners and to a wider public. An 
audit by independent public accountants 
was in fact obligatory to comply with 
the requirements of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The public accountant could not 
check every transaction. He expressed an 
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opinion on the financial statements as a 
whole, and in order to do this made test 
examinations and studied the accoun- 
ting procedures and the internal con- 
trol. The report of the first auditors of 
the company in 1898 showed that they 
did a tremendous amount of detailed 
checking. As the internal control 
systems gradually developed, the audi- 
tors’ reports grew briefer. There was 
hardly any duplication of effort be- 
tween the organisation of the company 
itself and the public accountant. 
Smaller concerns derived much bene- 
fit from the review made by the public 
accountant of their systems of internal 
check, and they found him a valued 
business counsellor with a wide know- 
ledge of business skills. The large cor- 
poration profited from his advice on 
unusual transactions and new develop- 
ments, as public accountants were much 
more conversant than accountants in 
industry with controversial points of 
accounting principles and techniques. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Harris examined the question 
whether the public accountant was 
qualified to organise management ac- 
counting. He felt that as accountancy 
training was heavily biased in the direc- 
tion of financial accounting, and as, 
moreover, management accounting re- 
quired a different outlook and psycholo- 
gical approach, the public accountant 
was not necessarily qualified in it. On 
the other hand, the smaller concern 
could not afford the services of a special- 
ist and the public accountant was, as yet, 
the best adviser available to such a con- 
cern. Mr. Bakkenist felt that manage- 
ment accounting fell within the com- 
petence of the public accountant who 
had to assist his clients to the best of his 
abilities. Mr. Yorston pleaded for a 
widening of training methods to equip 
public accountants for management 
accounting. He also felt that the distinc- 
tion between financial and management 
accounting was overdone. 

The next question was whether the 
public accountant had to evaluate 
management accounting in the cause of 
his audit. Could the efficiency of the 
accounting organisation be appraised? 
Mr. Yorston felt that as management 
accounting became part of the internal 
control the auditor must make use of it. 
Mr. Harris said that the public accoun- 
tant could get a bird’s eye view on 


whether the accounting organisation 
produced information quickly, accurate- 
ly, and cheaply. Mr. Phillippe thought 
that the answer must depend on the size 
of the undertaking; in large organisa- 
tions the work was a special assignment. 
Nothing must detract from the effective- 
ness of the audit, but informal com- 
ments were always welcome. Mr. 
Proshan (Israel) felt that the public 
accountant should restrict himself (a) 
to watching minimum requirements, 
(5) to advising when experts should be 
called in. Mr. Bakkenist disagreed: he 
felt optimum, not minimum, require- 
ments needed watching. He felt that the 
accountant must familiarise himself with 
specialised techniques such as time and 
motion study, but in large organisations 
he might agree to a division of scope 
with internal departments. 

Discussion then turned on to whether 
the auditor should assess the efficiency 
of the non-accounting organisation. Mr. 
Harris felt that here was a responsibility 
of the directors, and responsibility and 
power should not be divorced. Financial 
results eventually told the story. The 
auditor might give his views to the 
management but he should not appear 
to issue directives. Several members of 
the panel supported Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Kihlman valiantly defended the 
legal requirements in Sweden and 
Finland that compelled the auditor to 
give an opinion of the business organi- 
sation of his client. Mr. Harris suggested 
that for that task he would require the 
combined salaries of the chairman and 
board of directors! Mr. Yorston said 
he was not now surprised that two or 
more auditors were needed in Sweden, 
and hoped that the Companies Act of 
Finland would never be translated into 
English! Mr. Phillippe thought there 
was a great danger of being wise after 
the event. The auditor, in Finland, Mr. 
Kihlman said, must not interfere unless 
there was illegality, neglect of duty, or a 
conflict between the self-interest of the 
managers and the interests of the share- 
holders. No accountant had ever been 
sued and the system worked. 

On whether the auditor was, or could 
become, qualified to advise on industrial 
organisation, there was a consensus of 
opinion that he could not unless he 
surrounded himself by specialists. The 
fact that non-accountants could not 
become partners in accounting firms was 
everywhere a serious obstacle to the 
setting up of management consulting 
departments. Mr. Phillippe recounted 
how his company had set up its own 
consulting department to make recom- 
mendations to functional managers. 
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It welcomed advice from public ac- 
countants, but only on accounting 
matters. The last point was the position 
of the public accountant on electronic 
data processing. Again Mr. Harris 
thought that specialisation was neces- 
sary; Mr. Bakkenist that re-thinking of 
problems was needed. 


A report on the Seventh International 
Congress of Accountants appeared 
in our October issue, on pages 
421-3. 


The papers presented at the Congress 
dealt with the following subjects: 


The Verification of the Existence 
of Assets. 


The paper by Sir Richard Yeabsley, 
C.B.E., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. (President of 
the Society of Incorporated Ac- 
countants) was reproduced in full and 
other papers summarised, with a 
report of the discussion, on pages 
424-9 of our October issue. 


Principles for the Accountant's 
Profession. 


Summaries of the papers and a 
report of the discussion are on pages 
430-2 of our October issue. 


Budgeting and the Corresponding 
Modernisation of Accounting. 
Business Organisation and the 
Public Accountant. 


We present in this issue (pages 
472-6) summaries of the papers and 
reports of the discussion. 


The Internal Auditor. 


Ascertainment of Profit in Busi- 
ness. 


. Papers on the last two subjects will 
be summarised and the discussion 
reported in our next issue. 


The Congress volume, which will 
contain the full text of all the papers 
and a complete record of the pro- 
ceedings, will be published about the 
end of the year. The price will be 
about Dutch guilders 25 (approxi- 
mately £2 7s.), and orders should be 
sent to the Secretary, Nederlands 
Instituut van Accountants, Heren- 
gracht 491, Amsterdam. 
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Nose to Grindstone 


MAN’S ATTITUDE to work is a strange 
muddle of mind. Work is noble; 
work is the curse of Adam; work is 
life; work is a degradation. In most 
of us these points of view are con- 
fusingly entangled. The semanticist 
will point out that a whole range of 
words can be applied by different 
people in different circumstances to 
the same thing: slavery, drudgery, 
labour, work, employment, occupa- 
tion, interest, pastime, hobby... . 
The Israelites made bricks (without 
straw) in their bondage; Sir Winston 
laid them for fun. To a vast majority 
of us the final stages of the conquest 
of Everest would be a toil more cruel 
than the galleys; but Hillary and 
Tensing gloried in it. 

The curse of Adam was, in reality, 
no curse at all. It is in the nature of 
man to be active, and the man who 
has no activity is no full man (just 
as the man who has no knowledge of 
good and evil is ignorant rather than 
innocent). The curse, in so far as 
there is a curse, lies in the truth that 
in all recorded history a majority of 
mankind has lacked freedom to 
choose the work of their preference. 
It is this fact, presumably, that has 
embedded a false syllogism in the 
ancestral community mind: all men 
work, the work I do is uncongenial, 
therefore all men hate their work. 
And yet (the rider comes in moments 
of enlightenment) when I am idle I 
am not happy. What can man do to 
be saved? 

The split mind shows up in more 
ways than one. It affects our attitude 
to the return from holidays, when the 
jocular greeting “Glad to be back?” 
and the conventional rueful grin in 
reply are sometimes not all they seem 
—for where the work is congenial 
and the holiday of fair length the 
truthful answer might well be 
“Yes,” and the questioner knows it. 
Notably it affects our view of retire- 


ment—which we usually regard as a 
privilege and so often fail to enjoy, 
because after a lifetime in harness we 
do not know where to go when the 
reins are taken away. Most notably 
it affects our national productivity, 
as we struggle to shorten the stan- 
dard working week without always 
being at all sure what we want to put 
in the place of the work we no longer 
do. Much has been heard in the last 
two or three decades of education 
for leisure; rather less has been done 
about it. And the ultimate irony (and 
indeed a pleasant comment on the 
whole matter) is provided by the 
picture of the working man—labour- 
er or clerk, artisan or accountant— 
using his workless Saturday to “‘do 
it himself’: decorating his house, 
or making a cupboard, because, he 
says, it is now beyond his means to 
pay painter or carpenter. But the 
men who “do it themselves” seldom 
seem to be saddened by their labour: 
that they choose to spend their time 
in house painting makes it pleasur- 
able. 

The length of the working week 
is in a sense the measure of our 
social revolution. In 1887 Parliament 
limited the hours of shop assistants 
to 74 a week, after learning that as 
much as 85 was currently being 
worked. The seventieth anniversary 
of that restriction has been marked 
by the failure of the latest Shops 
Bill, which would have forced up 
shop shutters by seven in the evening, 
and perhaps in the public opposition 
to the measure can be seen a first 
sign of revulsion from progressive 
shortening of hours, or at least from 
their compulsory shortening. The 
right to work is now in almost as 
much need of defence as the right to 
leisure was in our grandparents’ day. 
Kipps would find the world much 
changed in a short time if he could 
come back to Folkestone today. 
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The shop assistant who worked 
85 hours a week can rarely, one feels, 
have regarded work as anything but 
a burden. Yet are we on safe ground 
in hazarding even this guess at the 
reactions of our predecessors? The 
galley slave under the whip—now, 
there surely lies certainty, the man 
cannot conceivably have done more 
than reach an unhappy modus vi- 
vendi. But short of something like 
slavery of that kind, perhaps there 
is no imaginable work in which some 
men at some time cannot have been 
rewardingly happy. The ascetic 
Oriental who, in the phrase of the 
cartoonist Low, puts “dishonour- 
able nose to honourable grindstone 
for one smell of honourable oil-rag,” 
by implication enjoys his asceticism. 
The individual’s disposition (“‘it all 
depends on the liver!”’) counts for 
much; hardly less important are his 
sense of usefulness and the satis- 
faction of doing something—any- 
thing—well. 

When once a man has enjoyed 
leisure there can hardly be a happy 
return to compulsory long hours. 
But the operative word is certainly 
“enjoyed,” and the enjoyment will 
almost certainly have come in some- 
thing that other people would 
regard as work. No further witness is 
needed than the Englishman’s delight 
in gardening, a version of the sweat- 
ful toil with which Adam was tra- 
ditionally punished. So we arrive at 
the platitude that the happy man is 
the man who loves his work; the 
accountant who knows the full 
satisfaction of figures marshalled to 
tell the truth, of the presentation 
through his accounts of a picture of 
that truth not otherwise obtainable, 
is unlikely to subscribe to the “curse 
of work” doctrine. It is less of a 
commonplace to remark that it is 
this happy man who cannot under- 
stand his neighbour’s boredom on 
holiday: there are so many things to 
do besides the pleasant things done 
in the ordinary working day that 
life is far too short for them all. It 
is an odd reflection of our crazy 
mixed-up state that when in Three 
Men in a Boat J. said: “I like work: 
it fascinates me. I can sit and look 
at it for hours,” so many of us think 
that he spoke for us too. 
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Taxation 


Dividends out of Capital Profits 


CAPITAL MAY BE fixed or circulating. A fixed asset is 
intended to be kept and used in a trade, whereas a 
circulating asset is acquired or manufactured for the 
purpose of being turned over in the course of trade. 
Profits from the sale of a fixed asset may be receipts on 
capital account, but profits from the sale of the circu- 
lating asset are receipts on revenue account. 

Often the distinction between fixed and circulating 
capital is extremely fine. “‘What is circulating capital and 
what is fixed capital,” said Peterson, J., in Ammonia 
Soda Co., Ltd. vy. Chamberlain (1918, 1 Ch. 266; page 
274), “‘may well embarrass the businessman and the 
accountant, as well as the lawyer.” The same asset may be 
fixed capital in one company and circulating capital in 
another. Thus, securities may be circulating capital in a 
finance company, but fixed capital in an investment 
company; whilst land bought with a view to retention as a 
permanent investment may be fixed capital, but land and 
houses bought for resale circulating capital. 


Income and Capital Surplus 

The distinction between an income and a capital surplus 
for the purpose of the Income Tax Acts depends on the 
facts of each particular case, and no hard and fast rules 
can be laid down. “But,” said Lord Greene, M.R., in 
C.I.LR. v. British Salmson Aero Engines, Ltd. (1938, 
3 All E.R. 283), “‘in saying that it is a question of fact, it 
does not mean that, in deciding it, questions of law may 
not have .o be discussed and decided. For example, the 
construction of a contract may . . . (be) the really decisive 
matter in answering the question.” 


Capital Profits Not Taxable 

If a company sells a fixed asset, such as a freehold factory, 
and thereby makes a profit in the nature of capital, such 
profit is not taxable in the hands of the company as in- 
come. Accordingly, a dividend paid out of capital profit 
does not form part of the total income of the shareholder. 
Capital profits were included in the dividend paid in 
Gimson v. C.I.R. (1930, 15 T.C. 595) but it was not dis- 
puted by the Crown that this part of the dividend was not 
to be included in total income. The decision in Gimson v. 
C.I.R., in so far as it was there held that surtax was not 
payable in respect of profits of a capital nature, was 
approved by the House of Lords in Neumann v. C.I.R. 
(1934, 18 T.C. 332, H.L.), where Lord Tomlin said (page 
363): “It is not disputed that if a dividend is paid out of 
the profits produced by the sale of a capital asset, it is not 
made out of profits or gains charged on the company, and 
therefore no deduction from the dividend is authorised 


(see Section 184 of Income Tax Act, 1952), and the divi- 
dend itself is not liable to be taken into account in fixing 
the liability to surtax of the shareholder.” But it was held 
in C.I.R. v. Bell and Nicolson, Ltd. (1952, 33 T.C. 130), 
applying Lamson Paragon Supply Co. Ltd. v. I.R.C. (1951, 
32 T.C. 302), that a dividend out of capital profits is a 
distribution for profits tax purposes within the meaning of 
Section 36 (1) of the Finance Act, 1947. And it is im- 
material whether the distributed profits of a foreign 
company are capital profits or trading profits; so long as 
the corpus of the taxpayer’s asset (his shareholding in the 
company) remains intact, the dividends received are 
chargeable to tax under Case V of Schedule D—C./.R. v. 
Reid’s Trustees (1949, 30 T.C. 431, H.L.). 


**Realised” and ‘‘Hidden” Profits 

It may be desirable, or even necessary, in connection with 
the distribution of capital profits as dividends, to distin- 
guish between profits accruing from the realisation of fixed 
assets, on the one hand, and hidden unrealised profits, 
resulting from a revaluation of those assets, on the other 
hand. In re Oxford Benefit Building & Investment Society 
(1886, 35 Ch. D. 502), Kay, J., held that “realised” 
meant “‘reduced to actual cash in hand” or at least 
“rendered tangible for the purpose of division.” And in 
Californian Copper Syndicate, Ltd. vy. Harris (1904, 5 
T.C. 159, page 167), Lord Trayner said: “If there can be 
no realised profit, except when that is paid in cash, the 
shares were realisable and could have been turned into 
cash, if the appellants had been pleased to do so.” A 
company, however, has no inherent power to distribute 
assets in specie to its shareholders unless it is authorised 
by its articles, and if the company as shareholder in 
another company receives bonus shares, and then pro- 
ceeds to distribute those bonus shares to its own share- 
holders by way of dividend, in the hands of the share- 
holders such shares may be income. 

Clearly, there is greater justification for distributing a 
realised capital profit than one which is hidden. Indeed, 
the authorities are somewhat conflicting about whether 
an estimated capital profit is distributable. Frequently 
quoted as authorities in favour are Ammonia Soda Co. 
Ltd. vy. Chamberlain (supra) and Stapley v. Read Bros. 
Ltd. (1924, 2 Ch. 1), but primarily these cases show that 
there is no objection in law to a company bona fide re- 
valuing its assets, and taking them into the balance sheet 
at the figures shown by such revaluation. And if the re- 
valuation shows an appreciation in value of fixed assets 
over cost or their written-down value, sums written off in 
the past out of revenue for depreciation, or in elimination 
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Still typing cheques 
and receipts 


the old-fashioned way ? 


What your office needs is the Imperial 106 


Special Purpose Typewriter with a dual-feed. 


Cheques and receipts (singly or in strips) 
are fed in from the front; the summary, fed 
in from the back, remains in position and 
gives a concise, detailed record. 

The Imperial 106 is a standard typewriter when 


wanted , without change of carriage. 


The Imperial 106 is one of a wide range 
of special purpose typewriters designed to 
deal with a great variety of office 
problems. The best way to find out which 
equipment solves your proble m is to 

talk it over with your local Imperial Agent. 


Imperial 


Special Purpose Typewriters 


Imperial Typewriter Co Ltd Leicester and Hull 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 1 OPENS THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 


On January 23rd, 1571, Queen Elizabeth I Today, the Royal Exchange Assurance 
opened Sir Thomas Gresham’s Exchange in still conducts its business from here, as 
the City of London. It did not, however, it has done for almost two and a half 
survive the Great Fire of 1666 and a new centuries. Royal Exchange Assurance 
building was erected in 1669. This, too, was offers favourable terms for Life and 
burnt down and the present Royal Exchange Endowment policies. Other s of 
was opened by Queen Victoria in 1844. insurance can also be arranged for the 
Appropriately it was the setting for the public family and home. Enquiries are welcomed 
proclamation in the City of the accession of at the Head Office, Royal Exchange, 
London, E.C.3, or any local branch. 


Queen Elizabeth II. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 


All classes of Insurance transacted. Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


of such assets, may be written back to revenue account. 


Sale Price in Excess of Written-Down Value 

If the appreciation over book value is realised, the posi- 
tion is different or at least somewhat clearer. The view of 
the Inland Revenue is understood to be that if a fixed 
asset is written down for commercial purposes, and sub- 
sequently sold at a figure in excess of the book value, then 
(certainly if no annual allowances have been granted) 
there is brought into existence a taxed reserve, and if a 
so-called capital profits dividend is paid out of the 
difference between the book value of the asset and the 
sale price, to the extent to which the asset was written 
down, the dividend is an income dividend, and must be 
grossed up for surtax purposes. 

If capital expenditure has been charged to revenue, a 
company can subsequently reimburse revenue out of 
capital; likewise, if an estimated loss on capital account 
has been charged to revenue, and the assets subsequently 
appreciate in value, revenue can be reimbursed out of the 
appreciation. (Mills v. Northern Railway of Buenos 
Aires Co. (1870, 5 Ch. App. 621) and Bishop v. Smyrna & 
Cassaba Rly. Co. (No. 2, 1895, 2 Ch. 596).) 

It may well be that in company law, an excess of sale 
price over book value can be distributed as dividend 
provided it remains after the revaluation of the assets, 
since to the extent that there has been excess writing off, 
the dividend is really paid out of revenue. There can be a 
capital profit only to the extent of a real increase in 
capital. 

So far as the accounts of the company are concerned, 
the depreciation written off has proved unnecessary and 
revenue should be reimbursed, not really out of capital, 
but by writing it back as no longer required. After all, the 
purpose of providing depreciation is to maintain the 
capital of the company by keeping in the business assets 
that will be available when required towards replacing the 
asset that is being depreciated. If it proves thac the asset 
has not in fact depreciated, then the sums set aside out of 
profits become a free revenue reserve and are still revenue 
profits. 

Much of the difficulty in dealing with the measurement 
of a capital profit would disappear if, on the sale of an 
asset, there were credited to profit and loss account the 
“depreciation over-provided on assets sold.” The capital 
profit would then stand out. 

For taxation purposes, too, as indicated above, it has 
been thought that there can be a capital profit only of the 
excess of the sale price over the original cost, since there 
will be a balancing charge to take away the capital allow- 
ances already granted. But in the recent case of C./.R. v. 
Wood Brothers (Birkenhead) Limited (in Liquidation) 
[1957] 3 All E.R. 147, Harman, J., said that the amount of 
the balancing charge was not “‘actual income” of the com- 
pany apportionable among the members of a company 
under a surtax direction, since the proceeds of the sale of 
the plant and machinery (a capital asset) were capital, not 
income; and the mere fact that a balancing charge had 
been made did not convert into actual income of the 
company the excess of those proceeds (namely, the excess 
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of the proceeds over the written-down value for income 
tax purposes of the capital asset sold, the amount of that 
excess being the amount of the balancing charge). 


Position Under Articles of Association 
Any proposed distribution of capital profits must be 
considered, not only from the angle of taxation, but also 
from the angle of the constitution of the company. If the 
constitution provides for or allows of the division of 
capital profits, there is nothing in the statute law, based on 
the rights of creditors or otherwise, to prevent it. (That 
capital profits may be so distributed in a proper case was 
decided in Lubbock v. British Bank of South America 
(1892, 2 Ch. 198); Foster v. New Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Co. (1901, 1 Ch. 208); and Cross v. Imperial Continental 
Gas Association (1923, 2 Ch. 553). Under many articles of 
association, however, and particularly those which justify 
the division of a credit balance on profit and loss account, 
although the capital account may be in debit, the capital 
appreciation would not be divisible, for it would not be 
“profit arising from the business.” On the other hand, if 
Article 116 of Table A of the Companies Act, 1948, were 
adopted, no such impediment would arise (under that 
head) for the article provides that “no dividend shall be 
paid otherwise than out of profits.” 

The position governing the distribution of capital 
profits under the articles of association was succinctly 
stated by Younger, J., in Wall v. London & Provincial 
Trust, Ltd. (1920, 1 Ch. 45, pages 55-56; 1920, 2 Ch. 582), 
in these terms: “(Where) capital and revenue accounts 
are distinct accounts, you may operate upon a credit 
balance on the second account irrespective of loss on the 
first... . The price of being entitled to distribute as divi- 
dend a revenue balance regardless of a capital loss is that 
you may not supplement a deficiency of revenue by 
carrying to the credit of that account a gain on capital, 
however realised. The truth is that in accounts kept as this 
company is required to keep its accounts an appreciation 
in capital assets can never increase the dividend fund. If 
for the purpose of dividend a company like this desires to 
gain the benefit of an appreciation in capital values it 
must adopt the single account system and, as a conse- 
quence, value its entire assets for the purpose of every 
dividend distribution.” Normally this valuation of assets 
is made each year for balance sheet purposes and, save in 
exceptional circumstances, no further valuation will be 
nessary. 

To summarise, then, if the constitution of a company 
so provides or permits, a realised capital profit, repre- 
senting the difference between the cost price and the sale 
price of a capital asset, is distributable in dividends 
without deduction of tax; and so (in part) is the realised 
difference between the sale price and the written-down 
book value. If the profit is estimated (by professional 
revaluation or otherwise) the position is less clear, and it 
is submitted that such unrealised accretion should, 
preferably, be reflected in an increase of capital and a 
capital bonus, rather than distributed by way of dividend, 
since bonus shares (apart from expenses) involve no 
distribution of the assets. 
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Equitable Apportionments 


INCOME TAX HAS an effect on every 
equitable apportionment, but it is not 
always clear what the effect is, 
particularly in view of modern 
trends. In this article, the cases are 
reviewed and certain conclusions 
illustrated. 


(1) Re Fawcett [1940] Ch. 402 

This case is the most up-to-date one 
following the principle in Howe v. 
Dartmouth, 1802, 7 Ves. 147, that 
where a testator gives a general 
residuary bequest to persons in 
succession and the residue includes 
wasting or hazardous property, the 
property should be realised and the 
proceeds invested in authorised 
securities, and pending sale there 
should be apportionment of the 
income received if that exceeds the 
rate regarded as appropriate at the 
time of the decision. 

Under re Fawcett, if the property 
in question is realised in the execu- 
tor’s year, the life tenant is entitled to 
4 per cent. per annum on the net 
proceeds from the date of death to 
date of sale. The property retained is 
valued at the end of the year and the 
life tenant is entitled to 4 per cent. 
per annum on that value from the 
date of death. (If there is a trust for 
sale with absolute power to postpone 
conversion the valuation is at the 
date of death, re Parry, 1946, L.T. 
144). The Apportionment Act, 1870, 
does not apply. 

Any excess income is invested in 
authorised securities from which the 
life tenant gets the income. If, how- 
ever, the income is less than the 4 per 
cent. due as above, the deficiency is 
carried forward to be made good out 
of subsequent excesses and if not so 
made good to be found out of the 
proceeds of future sales of the pro- 
perty. 

The income tax position here is 
quite straightforward. Income tax is 
deducted at the standard rate from 
the amount due to the life tenant. In 
so far as the amount due comes out of 


the proceeds of sale, Section 170, 
Income Tax Act, 1952,, will apply and 
the tax deducted will have to be paid 
over to the Revenue. 


(2) Re Chesterfield’s Trust, 1883 
24 Ch. D, 643 
This case applies to outstanding 
personalty not producing income 
(such as a revisionary interest; instal- 
ments due (without interest) in 
respect of the deceased’s share in a 
partnership; or a non-interest bear- 
ing loan). To compensate the life 
tenant for the loss of income, there 
has to be ascertained what sum, laid 
out at 4 per cent. per annum com- 
pound interest (with yearly rests) less 
tax, would produce with the interest 
the sum that comes to hand. The 
amount so calculated is capital, the 
rest income. 

Here the income tax is taken into 
account in the calculation of the 
compensation to the life tenant. 


(3) Allhusen y, Whittell, 1867, 
L.R. 4 Eq. 295 

Where residue is left to persons in 
succession, the life tenant is not en- 
titled to income from assets required 
to meet debts, estate duty, legacies, 
etc. Therefore income and capital up 
to the date of payment of debts, 
etc., are aggregated to form one 
fund out of which the debts, etc., 
are paid rateably, i.e. there must be 
applied in the payment so much of 
the estate as with the income on that 
portion is needed for the payment. 

In re Shee, 1934, Ch. 345, it was 
held that the rate of interest to be 
used is that earned on the estate up to 
the date of each payment. The rate of 
interest is to be found by comparing 
the net income of the estate, after 
deduction of the appropriate income 
tax (re Oldham, 1927, W.N. 113), 
with the capital of the estate, i.e. the 
purpose is to take out of the assets 
the cash representing income re- 
ceived on the capital used to pay the 
debts, etc. 
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(4) Re Perkins, 1907, 2 Ch. 596 
This case is an application of 
Allhusen v. Whittell and applies 
where the estate is settled on persons 
in succession and the deceased had, 
by personal covenant inter vivos 
(re Darby, 1939, Ch. 905) made him- 
self liable to pay an annuity which 
becomes charged on residue. Each 
instalment of such an annuity must 
be split between capital and income 
for the same reasons as in (3) above. 
The apportionment is made by ascer- 
taining what sum, invested at 4 per 
cent. simple interest, would amount 
to the instalment. That amount is 
charged to capital, the balance to 
income. 

The apportionment must be made 
by reference to gross interest. Income 
tax is deductible from the whole 
annuity. So far as the annuity is not 
paid out of income brought into 
charge to tax, the tax will have to be 
handed over to the Inland Revenue 
under Section 170 of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952. 


(5) Re Atkinson, 1904, 2 Ch. 160 
This case applies to any trust where 
trust funds are invested in an invest- 
ment which, though authorised, is 
realised at a loss when interest is in 
arrear. The arrears of interest must 
be aggregated with the principal and 
the proceeds of sale divided in the 
ratio that the principal and the arrears 
bear to the aggregation. Hitherto 
views have differed about whether 
the gross or net interest should be 
taken into account in the calculation, 
since it is not the practice of the 
Revenue to claim income tax where 
the sum realised is less than the 
principal (cf. re Beecham, 1934, B. & 
C.R. 138), and in Brine v. Brine, 
1943, it was made clear that the title 
of a person to deduct tax from annual 
payments arises only on making such 
payment (in that case, judgment was 
made for the gross amount of an 
annuity payable under a separation 
agreement). 

It is probable today, however, that 
the net interest would be taken, 
having regard to the decision in 
British Transport Commission v. 
Gourley [1956] A.C. 185, where it 
was held that compensation ought to 
take into account income tax so that 
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the person receiving the compensa- 
tion would be in the same position as 
if he had received a sum on account 
of his real loss. The Gourley case has 
been followed in several others in 
varying circumstances. In all of the 


decisions, the tax position of the 
person receiving the compensation 
was taken into account. If the prin- 
ciple applies here, the rate of tax 
that would have to be considered 
would be the rate appropriate to the 


Taxation Notes 


Employments at Sea 

For the purposes of Cases I and II of 
Schedule E, any duties that a person 
performs on a vessel engaged on a 
voyage not extending to a port out- 
side the United Kingdom (U.K.), or 
that a person resident in the U.K. 
performs on a vessel engaged on a 
voyage or journey beginning or 
ending in the U.K., or on a part 
beginning or ending in the U.K. of 
any other voyage or journey, are 
treated as performed in the U.K. 
(Paragraph 6, 2nd Schedule, Finance 
Act, 1956). 

The maintenance of a place of 
residence in the U.K. is no longer a 
factor in determining whether the 
seafarer is resident in the U.K. 
(Section 11, Finance Act, 1956). 
Duties of a foreign employment re- 
garded as performed in the U.K. 
which are merely incidental to the 
main duties performed abroad are 
treated as performed abroad (ibid). 
It appears to be a matter of degree 
how far this and Paragraph 6 above 
can apply. 

Special arrangerrents, called the 
Marine Tax Deductivun Scheme, have 
been agreed between the Board of 
Inland Revenue, the Ministry of 
Transport and the National Maritime 
Board. This scheme applies to all 
seamen of the Merchant Navy in the 
foreign-going, home or coasting 


trade serving on ships to which the 
National Maritime Board Rate of 
Pay agreements apply. But the 
scheme does not apply inter alia to 
seamen whose agreement provides 
that they shall remain outside the 
U.K. for a period of three years at 


the least. 

Special tax tables are issued. A 
seaman to whom the scheme applies 
is given a special coding which is 
based on his circumstances—whether 
he is single or married and the num- 
ber of children and dependants for 
whom he can claim relief. A person 
in respect of whom housekeeper 
relief can be claimed is treated as a 
dependant. These codings are entered 
in the seaman’s British Seaman’s 
Identity Card or in his Discharge 
Book by a Mercantile Marine 
Office Superintendent. The Super- 
intendent determines the coding on 
the basis of form P.80(M). This 
form, while ensuring that tax deduc- 
tions are made on the correct basis, 
is not a tax return. A separate return 
must be completed to obtain the full 
and correct tax allowance. Failure 
to complete a return will mean the 
seaman is taxed as a single man 
without dependants; form P.80(M) 
being disregarded. Where the sea- 
man’s articles provide that he shall 
remain outside the U.K. for a mini- 
mum period of three years an 
*O.U.K.” coding is issued. While the 
seaman is covered by this coding, no 
tax will be deducted from his pay. 

The seaman is taxed on all the 
following: his wages; any income 
from tips or gratuities whether 
received direct from passengers or 
otherwise; any bonuses, commis- 
sions or monetary gifts of any kind 
for services rendered; and any profits 
arising in the course of his seafaring 


service (for example, salvage 

awards). The assessment is on the 

wages, bonuses, etc., earned in 
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life tenant; if his income were not 
liable to income tax then the gross 
rate of interest would apply. If he 
were liable to high rates of surtax, 
the net interest would be small. The 
position may be clarified one day. 


respect of a particular tax year and 
not the amount actually received. 
Against his income a seaman may 
claim any expenses wholly, exclu- 
sively and necessarily incurred in the 
course of his employment. He may 
either claim the actual expenses 
incurred or the agreed fixed expenses 
allowance. But having elected to 
claim the “actual expenses” basis, 
he cannot change next year to the 
“fixed allowance” basis and vice 
versa. 

The fixed allowance is intended to 
cover the cost of renewal of uniform, 
instruments and working gear, 
whether clothing or tools. The 
following is the scale of allowances 
agreed between the Inland Revenue 
and the officers’ and seamen’s or- 
ganisations. 

If, as is normal in the home trade, a 
seaman maintains a house ashore 
and bears the cost of his own food, a 
further allowance is given to him to 
cover the additional cost of living at 
sea. Also an allowance is made in 
the assessment for contributions to 
an approved superannuation scheme 
operated by the employer. 

Where the agreement is for pay- 
ment at monthly rates, tax is to be 
deducted when his balance of wages is 
paid to the seaman in respect of 
every complete month of the period 
of employment or engagement for 
which wages are credited. If there is 
an uncompleted month, tax is de- 
ducted in respect of each period of 
six days. No tax is deductible for a 
period of less than six days. If weekly 
rates operate, tax is deducted in 
respect of the number of days for 
which the wages are paid. 

All the above P.A.Y.E. rules are 
for a person who has signed an 
agreement to join the crew of a ship. 
If the employment is on a ship in port 


ay 
ay 


Although A and B shared the 
profits of £12,000 and £14,000 
equally, when these profits become 
the basis of assessment they bear tax _ 
on those amounts diminished by 
C’s share. 


—An Outgoing Partner’s 
Agreement— 

It is very desirable to include in a 
partnership agreement a clause re- 
quiring an outgoing partner (or the 
personal representative of a deceased 
partner) to join in giving notice for 
assessment on a continuing basis if 
all the remaining partners so require 
(under Section 19 of the Finance Act, 
1953). In return the continuing 
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Home or 
Foreign-going Coasting 
First class Cargo Coastal 
Mail and Liners Cargo Vessels 
Passenger and Oil Vessels and Oil 
Liners Tankers Tankers 
£ £ £ £ 
Master 60 53 42 30 
Chief Engineer 54 49 37 28 
Chief Officer and Second Engineer 52 47 35 26 
Other Officers (including Pursers) 45 39 30 18 
All other Deck and Engine Room 
Ratings (except boys) .. ee 15 15 15 15 
Stewards’ Department: 
Chief Steward 36 36 30 18 
Ratings above Assistant Steward 27 27 21 15 
Assistant Ratings (except boys) 18 18 15 15 
All Departments: 
Boy Ratings 12 12 12 12 


* Including Tool Allowance 


otherwise than under such an agree- 
ment, tax is deductible (except from 
any payment in respect of the first 
month of the employment) in respect 
of the number of days for which the 
wages are paid. 

Any tax underpaid as a result of 
receiving tips, commissions, etc., 
must be paid direct to the Collector 
of Taxes by the seaman. Similarly no 
tax is repaid by an employer to a 
seaman; the seaman must apply to 
the Inspector of Taxes (I.T. (Em- 
ployments) Regulations, 1950 (S.I. 
1950 No. 453) and 1951 (S.I. 1951, 
No. 856) ). 


Investment Allowances 
While investment allowances in 
general ceased in respect of capital 
expenditure incurred after February 
17, 1956, it is important to remember 
that they are still available in respect 
of: 

(a) The construction of a ship; 

(b) The addition of insulation 
against loss of heat to plant or in- 
dustrial or agricultural buildings 
already in use in the United Kingdom; 

(c) The provision of plant pre- 
scribed in the interests of fuel 
economy if it is installed by way of 
replacement or modification of plant 
already in use inthe United Kingdom; 

(d) New assets for scientific re- 
search; 

(e) Any other type of new asset 
previously qualifying for investment 
allowance if the expenditure is due 


under a definite contract entered into 
not later than February 17, 1956. 
This provision covers the instalments 
due under a hire purchase contract 
made not later than that date. 


The New Partner— 

Bringing in a member of the staff as 
a partner may have some immediate 
taxation advantages, as his salary up 
to the date of his ceasing to be an 
employee is an allowable deduction. 


Illustration 
A and B, equal partners, making up their 
accounts to April 30, took into partnership 
on April 30, 1956, their managing clerk, C. 
Profits agreed for tax (after deducting C’s 
salary of £2,000) were: year to April 30, 
1955, £12,000; year to April 30, 1956, 
£14,000. Notice was given to continue to be 
assessed on the previous year basis. Partner 
C is to have a salary of £1,500 and one-tenth 
of the profits. 

The assessments would be divided as 
follows: 


1956/57 
To 30.4.56 1/12 x £12,000 


From do. 11/12 x £12,000 .. 
Salary 11/12 x £1,500 


9:9:2 
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Salary 


partners will be required to give him 
(or his estate) an indemnity against 
any increase in liability that may 
ensue. 


—And Successive Partnership 
Changes 

There may still be some advantage in 
having two changes of partnership in 
successive years if the continuing 
business basis is claimed on the first 
change and not on the second. 


Illustration 


A and B, equal partners, took C into 
partnership on April 30, 1955, and D on 
April 30, 1956. All were on an equal basis. 
Notice for “‘continuing business’’ assess- 
ment was given when C came in. 


Profits were: 
Year to April 30, £ 
1953 10,000 
1954 12,000 
1955 40,000 
1956 14,000 


(Fractions of months are ignored, to 
concentrate on principles). 


Total A B Cc 
£ £ £ £ 
1,000 500 500 
11,000 
1375 1,375 
9,625 4,331 4,331 963 
4,831 4,831 2,338 
14,000 
1,500 1,500 
12,500 5,625 5,625 1,250 
2,750 
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haven 
your savings 


These are critical times for those with 
savings to invest. In the prevailing con- 
ditions there can be only one rule: invest 
in safety. 


Investing in safety means— save with the 
Abbey National. The yield is good with 
the income tax borne by the Society. 
Withdrawals can be made at convenient 
notice. 


With assets of £258,000,000 the Abbey 
National has the strength and solidity of 
a national institution. Here indeed is a 
safe haven for your savings. 


For further particulars, write for the 
Society’s Investment booklet or, better 
still, callin and have a chat at your local 
Abbey National Office. 


ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 


A national institution with 
assets of £258,000,000 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom; 
see local directory for address of nearest office. 


ABBEY HOUSE -BAKER ST.-LONDON N.W.1 - Tel. WEL 8282 
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INTERESTED IN THE MAKING AND EXECUTION 
OF 
LEGACIES AND CHARITABLE BEQUESTS 


%* Free advice as to the status and financial 
position of charitable Organisations. 


* Information regarding Charities affected, and 
not affected by Act of Parliament. 


* Help and advice as to the needs of Charities 
for those making gifts or bequests. 


FOR 86 YEARS THIS HAS BEEN PART OF THE 
SERVICE PROVIDED BY THE ASSOCIATION 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
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Assessments : Allocation 
A B os 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1954/55 10,000 5,000 5,000 
1955/56 12,000 
To 30.4.55 ‘a - 1,000 500 500 
From do... 11,000 12,000 3,667 3,667 3,666 
1956/57 
To 30.4.56 1/12th of £14,000 .. 1,167 389 389 389 
The 1955/56 assessment will now be increased to: 
To 30.4.55 1/12th of £40,000 . 3,333 1,667 1,666 
From 30.4.55 11/12ths of £14,000 12,833 4,277 4,278 4,278 


Thus, although the 1955/56 assess- 
ment will be increased to the actual 
profits of the period under the pro- 
visions of Section 19 (4) (5) of the 
Finance Act, 1953, a considerable 
saving in tax will be made on D’s 
admission. This saving is caused by 
including in an assessment only one 
month of the 1955 profits of £40,000. 
It may be an advantage, therefore, to 
have an accounting date early in the 
year of assessment. 


Concessions 

The word “concession” is often used 
in the Press as describing any change 
in the Income Tax Acts in favour of 
the taxpayer. Such a use is to be 
deprecated; the term is properly 
applied to the relaxations made by 
the Board of Inland Revenue in 
circumstances in which it is impos- 
sible, inconvenient, difficult or grossly 
unfair and inequitable to apply the 
Acts strictly. 

The concessions must, of course, 
be within the law; they are more like 
applications of common sense to the 
law. 

Some parts of the law are not 
workable but for compromises, e.g., 
the legislation governing the income 
tax position of life assurance offices. 
Concessions, from their very nature, 
have to be sparingly given, as it is not 
within the powers of the Board to let 
the taxpayer off if the Acts clearly 
require him to pay. At times, a con- 
cession that has been given generally 
in practice is made part of the law, 
e.g. the addition of unused capital 
allowances to losses for Section 341 
claims, the special arrangements 


with the building societies and the 
treatment of building society interest 


as income brought into charge to tax 
for the purposes of Sections 169 and 
170 of the Income Tax Act, 1952. 

At times, too, a concession is 
withdrawn, e.g., reduced rate relief on 
building society interest received 
where marginal old age relief ap- 
plies; the deduction of gross annual 
value in accounts in certain instances 
instead of the net annual value; the 
allowance of Christmas presents to 
employees in the form of Savings 
Certificates. 

The existence of concessions ap- 
pears to be implied in the provisions 
regarding claims to re-open the past 
on the grounds of error or mistake in 
a return or statement made by the 
taxpayer, for it is provided that no 
relief is to be given if the return or 
statement was in fact made on the 
basis or in accordance with the prac- 
tice generally prevailing at the time 
when the return or statement was 
made (Section 66(2), Income Tax 
Act, 1952). 

A taxpayer need not accept the 
interpretation which a concession 
places on his case, but it is unlikely 
that a concession would operate 
against a taxpayer. 

Despite repeated agitation for the 
publication of general concessions, it 
was not until 1950 that the Revenue 
acted. In the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue forthe year 
ended March 31, 1950, the “‘extra- 
statutory” concessions in operation 
at December 31, 1949, were published. 
Additions to and alterations of the 
concessions are included in subse- 
quent annual reports. The Board 
also published the original list of 
concessions as Pamphlet No. 500, 
obtainable from the Inspector of 
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Taxes. At least one general con- 
cession has been announced by the 
Public Relations Office, Inland 
Revenue, between annual reports. 

While the published concessions 
are of general application, it must be 
borne in mind that in a particular 
case there may be special circum- 
stances which will require to be taken 
into account in considering the appli- 
cation of the concession. 

There are occasions, too, where, in 
a particular case of hardship, if the 
facts are laid before the Board, they 
may find it possible to make a con- 
cession without creating a precedent 
of general application. Naturally, 
these cases are few and far between; 
it is a trite saying that “hard cases 
make bad law.” 


Maintenance Claims 
The high cost of repairs and decora- 
tions today makes it necessary to 
make many more maintenance claims 
under Schedule A than before the 
war of 1939. The following conces- 
sions are important: 

(a) The expenditure on lands and 
houses can be aggregated instead of 
dealing with each separately. 

(5) If a new owner cannot obtain 
details of previous owners’ mainten- 
ance expenditure, a claim is admitted 
on the basis of his actual expenditure 
in the year of claim (provided that 
the expenditure is not exceptionally 
heavy) until a five years’ average is 
available, provided the claimant 
undertakes to accept the “actual 
year” basis for five complete years. 

(c) The estimated cost of repairs 
obviated by alterations is allowed, 
provided the alterations have not 
created a new subject of assessment. 

(d) Renewals of plant and ma- 
chinery used for property mainten- 
ance can be included as and when 
incurred. Alternatively, the normal 
capital allowances may be claimed. 

Among the important aspects of 
these claims are the following points 
of which claimants are not always 
aware: 

(i) Relief cannot be given on more 
than the net annual value (or if there 
are excess rents, the sum of the net 
annual value and the excess rent 
assessment), except in the case of 
agricultural land (including farm 
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houses and buildings) where an excess 
can be claimed against other income. 
There is no restriction in respect of 
domestic use in the case of a farm- 
house in such a claim—the whole 
expenditure is admissible. 

(ii) Certain expenditure which 
might be of a capital natue can be 
included, viz., (a) the replacement of 
the farmhouse, farm buildings, 
cottages, fences, and other works 
where the expenditure is necessary to 
maintain the existing rent; and (d) 
also additions or improvements to 
farmhouses, farm buildings or cot- 
tages, but only if no increased rent is 
payable in respect of the additions or 
improvements and in so far as they 
are made in order to comply with 
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the provisions of any statute or the 
regulations or byelaws of a local 
authority. Grants in aid have to be 
deducted. If the owner is the occu- 
pier, this extension is applied as if 
“‘rental value”’ and “increased assess- 
ment” were substituted for the words 
“rent” and “increased rent.” In 
practice, too, works carried out in 
anticipation of a notice to do them 
are included, as are additions or 
improvements carried out on dairy 
farms to comply with the various 
Milk Regulations, and additions, 
etc., to comply with the directions of 
Agricultural Executive Committees. 
Expenditure on a new land drainage 
scheme cannot be included, but the 
net cost (i.e. after deducting grants) 


Recent Tax Cases 
By W. B. COWCHER, 0.B.E£., B.LITT. 


Income Tax 


Charity—League to promote the reading 
and writing of good English and, gener- 
ally, the encouragement of literature— 
Deeds of covenant by members—No in- 
crease of subscription during covenanted 
period—Restaurant and other facilities 
available to members—Whether coven- 
anted sums “‘annual payments’’—Income 
Tax Act, 1952, Section 447. 


C.1.R. National Book League 
(C.A. May 30, 1957, T.R. 141), was 
noted in our issue of January last 
(page 26). The League, originally called 
the National Book Council, had in 1925 
been incorporated under the Companies 
Acts as a company limited by guarantee 
with its principal objects the promoting 
of the reading and writing of good 
English and, generally, the encourage- 
ment of literature, the habit of reading 
and the wider distribution of books. 
Originally a small body consisting 
largely of persons engaged in the pro- 
duction and selling of books, after the 
war in which its premises had been 
destroyed by enemy action, the League 
had greatly extended its activities and 
had acquired the lease of very beautiful 
premises in the West End—7 Albemarle 
Street—where there were provided an 
exhibition gallery, a library, three 


sitting-rooms, a restaurant and a cock- 
tail bar. In other words, there were 
provided for members the amenities of 
a club: and this fact had been stressed in 
a pamphlet issued by the League. Since 
September, 1951, the League had been 
recognised as a body established for 
charitable purposes only; and it is 
scarcely surprising that it should 
promptly have sought to take advantage 
of the covenant method of obtaining 
assistance from the State, that is to say, 
the general body of taxpayers. 

On December 6, 1951, by a special 
resolution of the company—that is, of 
the members—the annual subscription 
of individual London members was 
increased from £1 Is. Od. to £1 10s. Od. 
and of country members from 10s. 6d. 
to 15s.; but these increased rates were 
not to apply to members who, renewing 
their membership up to and including 
August 31, 1952, entered into deeds of 
covenant to remain members and to pay 
their annual subscriptions at the existing 
rates for at least seven years. Following 
this resolution the chairman had ad- 
dressed a letter to the existing members 
saying that the League had been recog- 
nised as established for charitable pur- 
poses only and that this enabled advan- 
tage to be taken of seven years’ covenants 
by members whereby the value of their 
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of reinstating an obsolete scheme can. 

(iii) The reasonable cost of destroy- 
ing rabbits or other vermin can be 
admitted. 

(iv) There is no distinction between 
inside and outside repairs; if they are 
done by the owner they must be 
allowed in his claim. 

(e) There is nothing to prevent the 
owner-occupier of a farm or business 
premises from charging some repairs 
in his accounts and putting the 
balance into the maintenance claim. 
The only prohibition is against in- 
cluding the same repairs in both. 

(f) The fee of an accountant for 
preparing the claim is an expense of 
management to be included in the 
claim. 


subscriptions to the League would be 
almost doubled. Later in the same letter, 
he had written in a different strain: 
“Of even greater importance to you as 
an existing member of the League is the 
fact that the signing of this covenant 
will insure you against any increase in 
the League’s subscription rates which 
may take place during a period of seven 
years ... SO by signing the covenant you 
can obtain considerable financial ad- 
vantage.” 

As a result, of 10,000 members no 
less than 2,821 had entered into 
covenants; and, as Lord Evershed, 
M.R., said in the course of his judgment, 
the covenanters not only obtained 
advantage in the matter of subscription 
rates but they would continue to enjoy, 
like those paying the higher rates, the 
amenities provided at 7 Albemarle 
Street. 

The Special Commissioners had 
found, strangely enough on the evi- 
dence, that the advantages to members 
“were so trifling as to justify us in 
describing them as affording no ad- 
vantage of a substantial character.” 
Vaisey, J., the terms of whose judg- 
ments were approved by the higher 
Court, had reversed this decision, 
holding that it was absurd and im- 
possible to find on the facts of the case 
that “this was an ordinary charitable 
subscription paid by a contributor for 
the sole benefit of the charity as a 
charity”; and a unanimous Court of 
Appeal affirmed his decision, Lord 
Evershed, M.R., and Morris, L.J., 
giving judgments and Pearce, L.J., 
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agreeing with them. Whilst in the lower 
Court emphasis had been placed upon 
the amenities provided for members, in 
the Court of Appeal greater stress was 
laid upon the subscription benefits 
enjoyed by all covenanters including the 
smaller number who enjoyed the ameni- 
ties provided at 7 Albemarle Street. In 
the course of his judgment, Evershed, 
M.R., said that for the Crown it had 
been pointed out that the finding by the 
Special Commissioners that the privi- 
leges and amenities offered were “trifling 
and illusory” had never been put for- 
ward upon behalf of the League; and it 
was he said impossible to dismiss the 
matter as covered by the de minimis 
principle. 

He held that the League had failed to 
establish that the sums paid under 
covenant were, to use the phrase of Lord 
Greene—taken from Jn re Hanbury 
(1939, 20 A.T.C. 382)—“‘pure income 
profits of the recipients” and, so, annual 
payments within Case III of Schedule D. 
Lord Morris, agreeing, said the there 
was not ordinarily a differentiation of 
subscription rates between London and 
country subscribers to a good cause, nor 
would it happen that those advancing 
the interests of the cause would write to 
advise the subscribers on a way of pro- 
tecting themselves against higher rates. 
Members had been reminded that whilst 
promoting good work they themselves 
were also receiving the incidental bene- 
fits of membership which were, he said, 
quite fairly described as considerable. 
Though these might in fact be availed of 
by few, they were available for all and 
could not be ignored as minimal and 
negligible. Leave was given to go to the 
House of Lords; but Evershed, M.R., 
suggested it might be better for the 
League to revise its covenants so as to 
make them unimpeachable. 

The income tax charitable exemption 
is dealt with in Chapter 7 of the Final 
Report in 1955 of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Taxation of Profits and 
Income. Attention was there drawn once 
again to the fact that the present situa- 
tion is “hardly less than chaotic” and 
that 

the system does amount in effect to a 

grant of public moneys towards the 

furtherance of such causes as come 

within the legal category of charity... 
Apart altogether from questions of 
benefits or amenities, ordinary common- 
sense, it is suggested, will find it hard to 
see why the National Book League or 
any other such body should have the 
right to call upon the general body of 
taxpayers for assistance, especially as by 
the use of the covenant device such call 
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is no longer limited, as it was wont to be, 
by the amount of the property or invest- 
ment income of the charity. Incidentally, 
the Commission mentioned (page 60 of 
the report) that: 
cases have occurred of institutions 
which offer subscribing members 
appreciable amenities so that the 
covenanted sum is in part a purchase 
of personal benefits. Obviously, the 
charitable concession is here misused. 
As the result of the present decision, 
unless taken to and reversed in the House 
of Lords, such cases will no longer “‘get 
away with it’; but, as will be seen, the 
real issue is a much wider one and grows 
in importance day by day as the possi- 
bilities inherent in the covenant method 
are more and more widely appreciated. 


Income Tax 


Schedule E—Pension payable to con- 
tributory employee of local authority— 
New Statutory uperannuation scheme— 
Option to pensioners retired after final 
date to come under new scheme as from 
date of retirement—Option exercised— 
Pension reduced as from date of retire- 
ment in exchange for other benefits— 
Whether tax liability in respect of pen- 
sion to be recomputed retrospectively and 
based on reduced amount—Income Tax 
Act, 1918, Schedule E, Rule 1—Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1953, 
Section 1—Local Government Superan- 
nuation (Benefit) Regulations, 1954 
(No. 1048) Regulations 5, 17, 18, 19. 


In the case of Cooke v. Burton (Ch. 
June 5, 1957, T.R. 157), the amount of 
tax immediately involved was relatively 
small, but, as the decision would affect 
all those similarly situated, it was of 
considerable importance within a 
limited field. The respondent had been 
Borough Treasurer to the Metropolitan 
Borough of Stepney. He had retired on 
November 1, 1950, and had become 
entitled to a superannuation allowance 
of £987 10s. payable monthly in ad- 
vance from the date of his retirement, the 
first payment being made upon the day 
of his retirement. In 1953, the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1953, 
was passed which instituted a new 
scheme and gave the Minister power 
to make regulations. The scheme was 
one for the future; but was made 
retrospective in that employees who 
had retired since September 30, 
1950, were given an option. By one of 
the Regulations made under the Act, 
every authority was required to furnish 
each person entitled to the option with a 
statement showing the amount of any 
benefits already paid and the benefits 
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that in the future would be payable, as 
compared with the amounts that would 
have been payable and would thereafter 
be payable if the option were exercised. 
The statement furnished to the re- 
spondent, who exercised his option, 
showed that up to September 30, 1955, 
he had received £4,852 in respect of his 
pension of £987. If the Act had been in 
force as from the date of his retirement 
his pension would have been only £768; 
but he would have received in 1950 a 
lump sum non-taxable grant of £1,229, 
and, as his excess pension payments 
amounted to £1,077, a balance of £152 
was due to him and duly paid. Thence- 
forward, as against the reduction in his 
pension, a widow’s pension would be 
paid to his wife if she survived him and, 
in addition, his personal representative 
would receive a death grant. The re- 
spondent had claimed that, as a result of 
his exercising his option, the income tax 
upon his pension should be re-calcu- 
lated for the years between 1950 and the 
present time. Otherwise, he would not be 
put in the same position as if the new 
scheme had been in force all the time 
and his pension £768 throughout. The 
General Commissioners had allowed 
respondent’s contention; but Harman, 
J., reversed their decision. 

He said that all the regulations in 
question did was to set up a measuring 
rod. They did not make his pension 
£768 from 1950, but said that for certain 
purposes it should be treated as if it 
had been that amount. The provisions 
were, he said, mere machinery to enable 
the calculations to be made fairly 
between employee and employer. The 
regulations did not deal with income tax, 
which had been disregarded altogether. 
In response to another argument based 
on a judgment of Roxburgh, J., in a 
case where the converse was the position, 
that as from October, 1953, when the 
Local Government Superannuation Act 
of 1953 came into force, the respondent 
was entitled to have his pension assess- 
ment reduced from £987 to £768, the 
Judge said that he would agree if it was 
really the fact that respondent had due 
to him only the lower figure; but such 
was not the situation, and it was not 
until after 1955 that he got the reduced 
pension. A further point of some little 
interest had been made by respondent’s 
Counsel. Referring to the charge on 
pensions made by Rule 1 of Schedule E, 
Income Tax Act, 1952, he pointed out 
that the charge was to be: 

after deducting the amount of duties or 

other sums payable or chargeable on the 

same by virtue of any Act of Parliament; 
but Harman, J., upheld the Crown’s 
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reply on this point, to the effect that the 
repayment of £200 per annum made for 
each year was not made by virtue of the 
Act of Parliament but by virtue of the 
respondent’s exercise of an option which 
he need not have exercised. 

The words from the charge to Schedule 
E quoted above were thus referred to by 
the Judge: 

Some very obscure words have got stuck 

in there, having survived since the year 

1842 without so far as I know ever having 

any effect so far. 


Actually, there is no obscurity, although 
it is curious that the words should have 
been retained, since the reason for them 
has long ceased to exist and there is no 
likelihood of its recurrence. Our an- 
cestors thought that salaries, pensions, 
and so on, paid out of public revenues 
other than to officers of the army and 
navy were fit subjects for special taxation 
in addition to the general imposts, and 
the reference is to these special taxes, 
which existed long before 1842 and sur- 
vived until long afterwards although, on 
a very reduced scale. 

Whether the respondent’s case, ob- 
viously weak in law, had any merits of 
an equitable character would seem to 
depend upon whether his decision to 
exercise his option had been determined 
or influenced to any extent by his ex- 
pectation of getting the income tax 
relief claimed by him. 


Estate Duty 


Gift inter vivos—Specific legacies under 
will— Disclaimer—Death within five 
years of disclaimer—Whether right 
possessed by deceased legatee— Whether 
such right, if any, extinguished— Whether 
extinguishment at expense of deceased— 
Whether extinguishment for benefit of 
any person — Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1881, Section 38 (2) (a)— 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, 
Section 19—Finance Act, 1894, Section 
2 (1) (c)}—Finance Act, 1900, Section 11 
—Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, Section 
59 (1)}—Finance Act, 1930, Section 39— 
Finance Act, 1940, Section 45 (2)}— 
Finance Act, 1946, Section 47. 


In Stratton’s Exors. C.1.R. (C.A. 
June 6, 1957, T.R. 161), noted in our 
issue of April last (page 176), the 
executors appealed against a decision 
by Danckwerts, J., whereby he held that 
by virtue of Section 45 (2) of the 
Finance Act, 1940, liability for estate 
duty arose under Section 2 (1) (c) of the 
Finance Act, 1894, as upon a gift inter 
vivos in respect of certain property 
given to Mrs. Stratton by her husband’s 
will but disclaimed by her within five 


years of her death. The testator had died 
on October 20, 1949; the deed in ques- 
tion had been executed upon May 28, 
1951; and Mrs. Stratton had died on 
June 27, 1953. Instead of accepting the 
gifts made to her by the will and then, 
within five years of her death, trans- 
ferring the assets comprised in them to 
her three sons—a process which would 
have made the claim to duty indis- 
putable—Mrs. Stratton had preferred to 
achieve a similar result by the simpler 
and cheaper method of a disclaimer 
which did not transfer her interest to 
her sons but had the legal result that 
the disclaimed gifts fell into residue for 
their benefit. The question whether this 
amounted to a gift by way of release of 
right caught by Section 45 (2) of the 
Finance Act, 1940, had, as mentioned 
above, been answered in the affirmative 
by Danckwerts, J., and, in the Court of 
Appeal, not only was his judgment 
affirmed, but the Court, going further, 
disagreed with his view that in order to 
satisfy the requirements of Section 45 (2) 
it was necessary to prove the existence of 
a positive intention by Mrs. Stratton to 
benefit her three sons. The fact of bene- 
fit, irrespective of intention, was held to 
be sufficient. Leave was given to appeal 
to the House of Lords. 

The leading judgment was given by 
Jenkins, L.J. After reading the whole of 
Section 45 of the Finance Act, 1940, he 
said that to found liability under sub- 
Section (2) there must be: 

(i) a debt or other right. 

(ii) an extinguishment of that debt or 

other right 

(a) at the expense of the deceased, 

and 
(5) for the benefit of some other 
person. 

In this connection, however, it is to be 
noted that the words of the sub-section 
relating to the extinguishment are that 
it is to be deemed “to have been a 
disposition made by the deceased in 
favour of the person for whose benefit the 
debt or right was extinguished.” In regard 
to the disclaimer, his Lordship, after 
referring to the decided cases, said that 
from the Court of Appeal’s decision in 
In re Parsons (1943, Ch. 12) it was clear 
that a disclaiming legatee or devisee 
had, between the testator’s death and 
the moment of disclaimer—in the present 
case the interval had extended to nine- 
teen months—a right in that he could 
call on the executors to pay or transfer 
to him the subject-matter of the bequest 
or devise in due course of administra- 
tion. It was, he said, none the less a 
right because it was defeasible by the 
beneficiary’s act of disclaimer. He re- 
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jected a contention that the only right 
consisted of a right to accept or refuse, 
one divorced from the subject matter. 
He agreed with Danckwerts, J., that the 
disclaimer operated as an “extinguish- 
ment” and held that such a disclaimer 
as that by Mrs. Stratton was a typical 
example of the extinguishment of a 
right. The third question, his Lordship 
said, was whether the extinguishment 
was “‘at the expense of the deceased” and 
he again agreed with Danckwerts, J., 
that the words had no technical meaning 
and were covered by the Oxford 
Dictionary definition, “‘cost or sacrifice 
involved in any course of action.” 
Upon the fourth point, he said that it 
was self-evident that the extinguishment 
was for the benefit of the three sons. He 
disagreed with the view of Danckwerts, 
J., that, in order to satisfy the condition, 
a positive intention by Mrs. Stratton to 
benefit her sons must be shown; and, 
although the Judge had found that the 
facts raised an unrebutted presumption 
that the disclaimer was for their benefit, 
he held that the words italicised above 
did not mean anything more than the 
fact of benefit irrespective of intention. 
Roxburgh, J., agreeing, said he adopted 
what Jenkins, L.J., had said upon this 
fourth point. He held that the presence 
in the sub-Section of the word “‘deemed” 
made the position hypothetical and that 
the final words were necessary to define 
the hypothetical disponee. Sellers, L.J., 
whilst he agreed with the judgment of 
Jenkins, L.J., gave a somewhat grudging 
assent upon the fourth point, the words 
in question seemed to him “to give some 
indication of motive or intention.” 

The point upon which a difference of 
judicial opinion was shown may prove 
to be of decisive importance in other 
circumstances. 


Tax Cases— 
Advance Note 


Court OF APPEAL (Jenkins, Parker and 
Pearce, L.JJ.) 

C.1I.R. v. Wood Bros. (Birkenhead) Ltd. 
(in liquidation). October 4, 1957. 

The decision of the High Court in this 
case was reported in the August issue of 
ACCOUNTANCY, page 355. The Court 
unanimously dismissed the Crown’s 
appeal from the decision of Harman, J., 
who had held that a balancing charge 
did not form part of the “‘actual income” 
of the company for the purposes of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952, Section 245. 
Leave to appeal to the House of Lords 
was refused. 
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EXECUTORS 


AND 
TRUSTEES 


holding shares in family businesses 
and small public companies may 
well have to meet Estate Duty 
liabilities by selling these holdings. 
But it will usually be desired to 
avoid selling out or loss of control. 
Estate Duties Investment Trust— 
known as EDITH—was formed to 
assist in this problem. EDITH is an 
investment trust which is willing to 
purchase and to hold, as its normal 
business, minority shareholdings in 
such companies. 


ESTATE DUTIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 


Our booklet, E.1, ‘The Death Duty 
Problem’, will be sent on request. 
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Every Accountant’s Office, however 
efficient, needs men who add to 
their qualifications by keeping up 
with the latest advances in methods 
m@ and equipment. Come to SMITH’S 
® for all your technical books. Volumes 
not in stock can be obtained for you, 
and we shall be pleased to 
supply a list of standard 
works on any subject. 


@ Our local branch can also supply your 
business and personal stationery. 
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2nd Edition, 21/-— net; 22/- post free U.K. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO COST ACCOUNTANCY. 
(Complete in 3 Volumes). R. WARWICK DOBSON, C.A., 
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Works Accountants. 


VOLUME 1: COSTING AND Cost CONTROL. 
‘The book will be of particular value to candidates for 
the examinations of the Institute Cost and Works 


Accountants. . . . The work contains a wealth of useful 
formulae and fully worked examples.’—B.1.M. Library 
Bulletin. 35/— net; 36/1 post free U.K. 
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‘Mr Ronald Staples . . . is recognized as an authority on 
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6th Edition, 21/— net; 21/11 post free U.K. 
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The Month in the City 


Seven per cent. 

Towards the end of last month the 
financial situation was revolutionised 
by the raising of Bank Rate by two 
points to seven per cent. Not for over a 
century had there been an increase by so 
much in a single step, except at the out- 
break of the two world wars, and the 
rate had seldom been as high, except at 
those times and at the abandonment of 
the gold standard. The rise was accom- 
panied by instructions to the clearing 
banks that their average advances in 
the coming year were not to exceed the 
average for the year just ended and by a 
new letter to the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee suggesting a more critical attitude 
to all applications. At the same time the 
Government undertook to cut the capital 
outlays of the nationalised industries to 
the actual figure of 1957 or thereabouts. 
While these accompanying measures 
had been discussed behind closed doors 
for some time, the reason for the some- 
what spectacular rise in Bank Rate 
appears to have been a sharp increase in 
the speculation against sterling and, 
perhaps more particularly, in favour 
of the German mark—reflected in a 
heavy drain in the gold and dollar 
reserves in September. This speculation 
had not been halted by official state- 
ments in both countries that no change 
of parity was contemplated and in 
Britain that the dealing margins would 
not be widened. In the foreign exchange 
market the immediate effect of the rise 
in the Bank Rate was not very marked 
but early in the second week of October 
sterling was quoted above parity rates in 
almost all centres, including all the most 
important, and before the end of that 
week it was understood that there had 
been considerable official sales of the 
currency for gold and dollars. There then 
followed a slight recession, but there 
were some indications of a considerable 
reflux of balances from abroad. 


Stocks and Loans 

The effect in the stock markets of the 
rise in Bank Rate was strong and im- 
mediate. By Friday afternoon the gilt- 
edged and fixed interest indices had 
dropped by over four points and the 
equity index by a rather smaller per- 
centage, and commodity shares, includ- 
ing gold mines, had weakened. From 
then on fixed interest securities tended to 
rally and, despite a fresh decline, Gov- 
ernment securities were down by less 


than 34 per cent. three weeks after the 
change, while industrial equities were 
lower by 114 per cent. and stood at the 
lowest since early December last. 
Nonetheless the Funds were not much 
more than a point above their lowest for 
a very long time and some of the old 
stagers hit new lows since the early 
*twenties. The extreme weakness of equi- 
ties was due to a number of factors, 
among which the virtual certainty of a 
period of falling profits, the slump on 
Wall Street—held to herald a recession 
in American business—and the fact that 
there were doubts about whether the 
market settlement for what had been an 
account of marked speculation would 
pass off without trouble, were important. 
The test of the new policy is not so much 
whether it succeeds in making sterling 
look reasonably safe for the next few 
months as whether it eliminates the 
causes of chronic malaise in the econ- 
omy, of which the desire to consume now 
what will not be produced for a year or 
two is the main one. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has repeatedly affirmed 
that the supply of money will be allowed 
to increase only with a rise in production. 
Opinion in the country is divided on 
whether that policy will be adequate to 
the task, but often overlooks that the 
prime question is whether the Govern- 
ment is really determined that stability 
of the internal value of the pound is to be 
given priority over some growth in un- 
employment. Two factors of great im- 
portance for an easy adjustment—but 
both problematical—are that labour 
shall not press for all-round wage in- 
creases and that there shall not be a sub- 
stantial recession in international trade. 
The statements made at the Mansion 
House dinner by the Chancellor and the 
Governor of the Bank of England con- 
firm that it is realised that seven per 
cent. is not a matter of weeks and that 
there is a lengthy struggle ahead of us 
all. 


No Funding Issue 

Overhanging the gilt-edged market in the 
first part of October was doubt about 
what would be done to deal with the 
maturity of £503 million 2} per cent. 
Funding stock falling due on November 
14. On October 11 the Treasury an- 
nounced that no conversion offer would 
be made and added the rather unusual 
explanation that the Departments held 
over four-fifths of the total. A rally in 
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“‘shorts” resulted, and was helped by the 
fact that applications for Treasury bills 
from sources outside the discount 
market were tending to reduce the rate. 
No doubt, most of the remaining 
holders of the maturing bonds will be 
prepared to sell to the Departments in 
exchange for longer dated stock if the 
terms are appropriate, and it is not 
expected that the operation will be in- 
flationary to any appreciable extent. To 
round off the story of Bank Rate effects 
it is necessary to record that all short 
money rates rose by the full amount of 
two points, while the allotment rate for 
Treasury bills jumped 47s. 44d. to rather 
over 132s. The authorities have raised 
the rate on Tax Reserve Certificates and 
the charges for loans from the Public 
Works Loan Board, but have not so far 
adjusted the return on National Savings 
Certificates or considered a new issue of 
savings bonds. The Agricultural Mort- 
gage Corporation has increased its 
charges but there appeared to be some 
doubt whether the building societies will 
make any general adjustment at their 
late October meeting. The effects of the 
numerous and mainly disturbing events 
of the month, including recently tension 
over Syria and a severe slump on Wall 
Street, are reflected in full in the indices 
of the Financial Times as follows, 
between September 18 and October 22: 
Goverment stocks, down from 81.51 to 
78.72; fixed interest from 89.23 to 86.60; 
industrial Ordinary from 192.2 to 167.1; 
gold mines 73.8 to 69.6. 


Capital Issues 

In all these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the month has not produced 
a great deal in the way of new demands 
on the savings of the people. The under- 
writers had been left with the bulk of the 
Vickers loan stock, arranged before the 
rise in Bank Rate, and had to face a 
small discount, while those who took 
the new Ordinary shares were no better 
off. Nonetheless, when the market had 
recovered an actual issue at 8 per cent. 
was announced and the oil companies 
revealed that they would be raising vast 
sums before long. Meanwhile, the first 
detailed statistics of the activities of the 
Capital Issues Committee were made 
available, showing among other things 
a vast rise in the demand of oversea 
concerns for new money in London in 
the second quarter of 1957 and an even 
sharper fall in the proportion of applica- 
tions rejected, but what no figures can 
reveal is the extent to which applicants 
have held off because of the combina- 
tion of high rates and delays by the 
Committee. 
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Points From 
Published Accounts 


Entering a Provision in the Accounts 
The following statement appears in the 
directors’ report of Associated British 
Engineering: 
A provision of £50,000 has been created 
in the accounts for contingencies in con- 
nection with an Egyptian Contract for 
the supply of generating sets entered into 
prior to the nationalisation of the Suez 
Canal, which, due to political and 
economic conditions following this 
action, we have been unable to complete. 
This provision has been offset by a 
transfer of a similar sum from general 
reserve. 


This transaction appears in the accounts 
thus: 


£ £ 
182,663 

Add: Transfer from 

General Reserve 50,000 
Less: Provision for Con- 

tingencies on Egyptian 

Contract .. 50,000 
Group NET PRoriT 182,663 


At first sight this seems a senseless 
piece of book-keeping, particularly when 
one sees a transfer of £100,000 to 
general reserve in the appropriation 
section of the profit and loss account. 
However, to have charged this provision 
direct to profits would not have been at 
all satisfactory since there is no logical 
reason why a sum of this nature should 
be the burden of the earnings of a single 
year only. The alternative to the treat- 
ment actually used would have been to 
set the item up as an intangible in the 
balance sheet and to write it down 
gradually from future profits. Clearly 
this would not have been so satisfactory 
as the method adopted, whereby profits 
already earned have been made to bear 
the burden: the contract in question is, 
after all, one that dates back some time. 
The profit and loss agcount has been left 
undisturbed, and the balance sheet mere- 
ly records a transfer of £50,000 from the 
general reserve to a provision which now 
makes its appearance amongst the cur- 
rent liabilities. 

Less satisfactory is the treatment 
accorded to quoted and unquoted 
shares, which appear under the sub- 


heading of “investments”? and are 
lumped in with the fixed assets. It may 
well be that these investments are re- 
garded as fixed assets, but the real test 
of this would be if the business needed 
additional cash funds. If, in fact, the 
directors were prepared to hold these 
investments right up to the stageat which 
the business was on the point of ceasing 
to exist altogether—we are discussing 
things on an entirely theoretical plane— 
then they have a rightful place as a 
constituent of the fixed assets total. If 
not, then ought they properly to 
be either in the current assets total, or, 
if their nature is more that of a trade 
investment, under a separate heading? 


How The Largest Business Reports 
American cars may not be everyone’s 
choice, but it is very difficult to find 
anything but praise for the accounts of 
General Motors Corporation — the 
largest industrial organisation in the 
world. Americans are past masters of 
the art of presentation, and it is on this 
score that the whole publication makes 
the most favourable impression. In 
actual contents there is very little within 
the covers that will not be found in the 
accounts of almost all American com- 
panies of a similar standing. For that 
matter some of our own companies have 
a far more comprehensive system of 
presenting additional financial informa- 
tion for shareholders to digest. 

The General Motors accounts rely 
principally upon extended explanatory 
narrative, well broken up with some 
very choice colour illustrations and a 
fair sprinkling of graphs. Points of a 
transatlantic nature that we particu- 
larly like are the financial highlights set 
out right at the beginning of the report 
for those who wish to see the year’s main 
features at a glance, and the simple 
diagrammatic presentation of ‘What 
Happened to the Money GM took in 
during 1956,” laid out in full colour on 
the facing page. Between them these two 
pages will, in a clear and succinct 
manner, tell most average shareholders 
all they want to know about the busi- 
ness. Those who wish to delve a little 
deeper will find ample opportunity, pro- 
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vided that they are prepared to get 
through a fair amount of reading. 
Nothing so formal as a statement is 
addressed to shareholders: they are 
treated to a “Letter” from the directors. 
It is personal touches like these that 
mean a surprising amount to many 
small shareholders; the Americans have 
clearly found that it pays not to neglect 
the human aspects of big business. 

The financial review comes at the 
end with an introductory section liber- 
ally illustrated by graphs, and a further 
summary of the main financial high- 
lights. The accounts themselves are thus 
kept quite simple and straightforward. 
It is interesting to note that the word 
“profit” is not used, a “statement of 
consolidated income” appearing on the 
left-hand page, and a “statement of 
consolidated net income retained for use 
in the business” on the right-hand. The 
balance sheet is set out in the usual 
transatlantic style, with capital and 
liabilities on the right and assets on the 
left. A twenty-year statistical record is 
appended to the whole, providing a 
valuable reference guide, and the report 
is rounded-off by a section giving the 
photographs of some of the leading 
executives in the organisation. As an 
annual review of a vast undertaking, the 
General Motors report is about as 
complete as it could be made. 


Simplification 

Winterbottom Book Cloth has designed 
new accounts with the express purpose of 
showing “the principal items free from 
the great amount of detail which must 
necessarily be given in modern ac- 
counts,” to quote from the chairman’s 
statement. The new arrangement is sing- 
ularly successful, the former presentation 
isnowhere in the running compared with 
this new format. A size rather larger 
than quarto has been chosen, a stiff 
grey cover employed, and art paper used 
for the inside pages. There is a ruled 
box around the figures in the accounts 


_and, with plenty of white around the 


borders of the page, it is really effective. 
The same treatment has been accorded 
to the notes section, which is very com- 
prehensive and yet contains nothing of 
really vital importance. Here is the real 
test of simplification. Too often en- 
thusiasm runs away with the designer of 
accounts and the notes section contains 
information that ought properly to be in 
the accounts themselves. Winterbottom 
Book Cloth has not fallen into this trap 
and the comparative figures, with a light 
blue background relieving the large 
expanse of white in the accounts, have a 
very attractive look. An interesting 
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pensions for the 
self-employed 


Those eligible include professional men dividuals concerned, the United Kingdom 


and women in practice, controlling directors Provident Institution has designed two sep- 


. one . arate contracts, on very favourable terms, of 
of companies, individuals and partners in 
which one or the other can be adapted to 


business and employees for whom no staff ; . 
suit most requirements. Send for our new 


pension scheme is available. In view of the booklet “Your Pension — Which Way?” 


widely differing circumstances of the in- for full details of these two plans. 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


33-36 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3_ Telephone: Mansion House 6543 


SOMETHING’S HAPPENED THIS OFFICE 


The typewriters look the same, but | 

at : 7 hear they now turn out the work like 
magic. If it’s this autimotion one 
hears about | don’t hold with it— 
but the staff likes it! 


GLADYS cannot be expected to know that the office is now 
running on an ALACRA system. 

The old arrangements were thoroughly examined and new 
proposals made by ALACRA experts—without charge. The 
advantages were there, quite clearly, in black and white. Time 
was saved and costs reduced in many directions. 

Numerous progressive businesses have adopted ALACRA 
systems—let us see how we can help you. 

It costs nothing to have our proposals which present the facts 
about your paperwork systems and detail the improvements that 
can be made by 


Fapewosh, Simplification 


Write now for full details to: 
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Peville The Leading Authority & 
Sndustrial Securities 
Limited 
The Midlands Issuing and Finance House providing a i : 
complete service for industrial companies to obtain capital Oo 
and for the proprietors of private companies to market their o 


holdings, and make provision for Death Duties. 


Public Offers for Sale and placings during 1947-57 


Belgrave (Blackheath) Ltd 

John Beswick Ltd 

Bilston Foundries Ltd 

Alfred Case & Co Ltd 

A. R. & W. Cleaver Ltd 

Alfred Clough Ltd 

Concentric Manufacturing 
Co Ltd 

Craddock Brothers Ltd 

R. & A. G. Crossland Ltd 


The Hill Top Foundry CoLtd 
W. & J. Lawley Ltd 
Onions & Sons (Levellers) 
Ltd 
Wm. Park & Co. Forge- 
masters Ltd 
Prestage Ltd 
Price-Pearson Refractories 
Ltd 
Prima Industries Ltd 
C. E. Ramsden & Co Ltd 


George Edmonds Ltd Wm. Sanders & Co 
Elliot Paisley Ltd (Wednesbury) Ltd 
Fletcher, Houston & Co Ltd Sankey Green Wire 
Floor Treatments Ltd Weaving Co Ltd 
John Folkes (Lye “— Henry Showell Ltd 
, Samuel Smith & Sons Ltd 
Fordham Pressings Ltd Strakers (Newcastle) Ltd 
Fry’s (London) Ltd Swinnertons Ltd 
Gibbs and Dandy Ltd F. H. Tomkins Ltd 
Hallam, Sleigh & Cheston Walkers (Century Oils) Ltd 
Ltd Job Wheway & Son Ltd 
John Hawley & Co. Arthur Wood & Son (Long- 
(Walsall) Ltd port) Ltd 
J. Hewitt & Son (Fenton) Zinc Alloy Rust-Proofing 
Ltd Co Ltd 
Directors: 


G. ROLAND DAWES, F.C.A., F.C.W.A. 
E. CARL REEVES, B.SC., (LOND.) 
SIR GREVILLE F. LAMBERT, BART., F.C.A. 


Secretary: 
NORMAN E. HURST, A.C.A., F.C.LS. 


Reville Bouse, 42-46 Bagley Road, 
Birmingham, 16 
Telegraphic Address: ‘TRUSTNEVIL, BIRMINGHAM’ 
Telephone: EDGbaston 5431/2/3/4 


Subsidiary Company: 
NEVILLE INDUSTRIAL Securities (S.W.) Ltp 
Baltic House, Mount Stuart Square, Cardiff 


Telephone: CARDIFF 32255 
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in addition 
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First published on October Ist, 1927, 
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detail is the couching of the directors’ 
report in the form of an expanded profit 
and loss appropriation account. Since 
this is set facing the profit and loss 
account, it makes, in effect, a convenient 
notes section for this account: in fact the 
notes proper are all, with two exceptions, 
concerned with the balance sheets. Thus, 
in the skeleton appropriation section in 
the profit and loss account, dividends 
are merely shown at their total amount 
of £270,093, and the reader is referred 
to the directors’ report for details. 
Similarly with the reserves, shown at 
£100,000. 


Treatment of Development Expenditure 


The accounts of Greaves and Thomas are 
of interest to the student of accounts by 
reason of the transfer of £23,000 from 
general reserve, made “in respect of 
development expenditure dealt with 
above.” Questions about earning capa- 
city are raised, for it is clear that the 
transfer represents profits that have 
already been taxed, and is meant to 
offset a development expenditure item 
that is gross. As a result of investment 
and initial allowances on capital ex- 
penditure no income tax at all is payable, 


Readers’ Points and Queries 


Stamping of Letter of Indemnity 

Reader’s Query.—I recently came 
across a letter of indemnity for a lost 
share certificate which did not bear a 
sixpenny stamp. I was informed that 
under a Section of the Stamp Act 
which deals with “agreements under 
hand” a stamp is unnecessary if the 
value of the subject matter of the agree- 
ment does not exceed £5. I wonder if 
you could inform me whether this is 
correct, and, if so, whether the value of 
the shares for this purpose is the paid up 
value or the market value. 

Reply.—It is possible that a letter of 
indemnity for a lost share certificate may 
come under the exemption to which our 
reader refers, but it will be very unwise 
to rely on this, since the onus is on the 
taxpayer to show that the subject matter 
was less than £5 in value at the date of 
the agreement. The value would be the 
market value of the shares at that date. 
We have never heard of such a letter not 
being stamped. 


Asesssment of Property Owning 
Company 

Reader’s Query.—A property owning 
company was formed, its real object 
being to hold most of the property of 
the main director, who has, however, 
allocated some shares to relatives. 

A management expenses claim has 
been made successfully in the last few 
years, although not in earlier years. The 
Inspector always asks whether a main- 


tenance claim has been made. (At first, 
apparently in error, they allowed certain 
items claimable under the latter in the 
former claim.) If the company now sub- 
mits a maintenance claim entering only 
those items not claimed under the man- 
agement expenses claim, will it be al- 
lowed? Will it prejudice the management 
expenses claim? 

Another point that keeps recurring 
is this. Where a tenant asks to buy a 
house, is this good evidence that a busi- 
ness is not being carried on in selling 
property? We tried to pin the Inspector 
down, but circumstances enabled the 
correspondence to end without anything 
definite in writing being obtained. 

House property is not so good for 
income purposes where, as in this case, 
the director is over eighty. He wants 
something with less work attached, and 
selling property and investing in stocks 
and shares makes it easier for him. 

Reply.—Without knowing the whole 
background of the company, it is im- 
possible to give any advice on whether the 
company is likely to be assessed on sales 
of property. It has been decided in 
London and Northern Estates Co. v. 
Harris (1937) 3 A.E.R. 252 that any 
expenses which would be admissible in a 
maintenance claim under Schedule A 
cannot be included in a management 
expenses claim, even if no maintenance 
claim has been made. In practice, how- 
ever, outlay on the maintenance and 
repair of premises owned and occupied by 
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so that, one way and another, net 
profits have benefited quite considerably. 
It is an interesting poser to ask what the 
taxation position would have been had 
the directors decided to hold in suspense 
the development expenditure, for it to be 
eliminated gradually from future profits 
(since future profits and not past 
profits will benefit from the expenditure, 
this is probably the more logical way of 
looking at it). We feel that the notes 
section could have been a little more 
forthcoming on the way in which profits 
have been affected by these various 
factors. 


the company is allowed as an expense of 
management if not included in a mainten- 
ance claim. 

A distinction must be drawn between 
the expenses of managing property, 
which would go into a maintenance 
claim, and the expense of managing the 
company, which would go into a manage- 
ment expenses claim. Expenses of man- 
aging the company cannot be included in 
maintenance. 


Income Tax—Wife Earning More than 
Husband 

Reader’s Query.—A married couple 
with one child have the following in- 
come (all earned): husband £500, wife 
£900. As a result the husband is liable 
at 2s. 3d. only and the balance of the 
reduced rate relief is lost, whilst the wife 
pays at standard rate on a considerable 
part of her earnings. The Inspector of 
Taxes states that there is no provision 
by which the unabsorbed reduced rate 
relief can be obtained, since reduced 
rate relief is not an allowance which can 
be passed from husband to wife. It has 
been claimed that the child allowance 
should be given to the wife as she in fact 
maintains it by reason of her greater 
income, and whilst this has been done for 
purposes of collection it does not affect 
the total tax payable. 

The position is obviously inequitable, 
as the couple are paying considerably 
more than would be the case if the earn- 
ings of the husband and wife were 
reversed. 

Reply.—We agree that it is absurd 
that the income tax on the same total 
income should be so different owing to 
the incidence of the earnings, but un- 
fortunately it is the law. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Negligence of Accountants’ Clerks 

Sir,—I have read with some surprise the 
comment in the October issue of ACCOUN- 
TANCY (page 418) which is evidently directed 
at my article, “Insurance against Pro- 
fessional Negligence: A New Problem?”’ in 
the issue of The Accountant of September 7, 
1957. You say: “‘As in cases of negligence, 
it is never the practice to take legal action 
against an employee responsible for the loss 
[of a client’s money], or otherwise to en- 
force payment by him.” I have not sugges- 
ted that the practice is otherwise, either 
amongst professional men, or, for that 
matter, in a commercial concern, such as 
the nominal plaintiff in Lister v. Romford 
Ice & Cold Storage Co. Ltd., [1957], 1 All 
E.R. 125. The whole point—and this, with 
respect, you appear to have missed—is that 
Lister’s case shows that the insurer may take 
advantage of his rights, and there is really 
no reason to say that he will do so when the 
individual at fault is an employee of a com- 
mercial firm, but not when he is an accoun- 
tant’s clerk. Defalcation is in quite a differ- 
ent case from negligence, and my article, 
which is written solely in terms of negli- 
gence and liability therefor, contains no 
suggestion that anything should be done to 
protect the dishonest, as opposed to the 
merely negligent, clerk. As to the course 


Publications 


Costing Matters. Pp. 48. (Published 
jointly by the British Productivity Coun- 
cil, 21 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1, and 
the Institute of Cost and Works Accoun- 
tants, 63 Portland Place, W.1. Price 2s. 
11d. (including postage).) 

THIS BOOKLET BRINGS together a series of 
seven articles that first appeared in 
Target, the Central Office of Information 
monthly bulletin. 

It purports to serve all ranks of 
industry. Though necessarily somewhat 
sketchy, it is a useful introduction to the 
purposes and value of costing for the 
management of any organisation that 
has tended to laginits appreciation of the 
value of adequate cost finding and 


which insurers will adopt in the future in 
regard to negligence, that remains to be 
seen: I doubt whether in the circumstances 
your statement, that all concerned, “‘inclu- 
ding the insurer,”’ recognise that publicity 
over negligence must be avoided, can be 
justified. As to the concluding paragraph of 
your comment, I confess that I cannot see 
how the uberrima fides of the firm can help 
either the firm or the insurer to guard 
against the negligence of the firm’s future 
employees. 
Yours faithfully. 

SPENCER G. MAURICE 

St. Albans, Hertfordshire. 


[As Mr. Maurice indicates, only time can 
shows how insurers will in fact act in regard 
to negligence by accountants’ clerks, but we 
still doubt whether insurers will in future 
follow a different course from that of the 
past. After all, the right to subrogation 
existed before the Lister case. It does seem 
to us that insurers generally recognise that 
professional indemnity policies are in a class 
by themselves and that, as we said in our 
note, all parties concerned, including the 
insurers, are concerned to avoid litigation, 
with the publicity which it would create. 
This concern is the reason why such poli- 
cies, unlike those in other branches of 


analysis, and their use in control and 
planning. 

In the opening chapter, on the relation 
of costing to productivity, after a brief 
note on the aims of costing, the target of 
the booklet is described thus: “Industry 
... accepts these aims . . . and yet there 
are many smaller firms that maintain 
that costing is an expensive luxury:... 
nothing could be further from the truth; 
practically every firm . . . without a cost- 
ing system could benefit from installing 
one properly tailored to its needs.” 

No attempt is made to expand the 
theories of financial and cost account- 
ing, so liable to confuse the comparative 
layman, and excessive padding, so often 
encountered, is successfully avoided. 

There may be much to whet the appe- 
tite of the more intelligent foreman, and 
induce him to study more closely any 
statements produced for his information 
and action or to press for more detail 
to enable him to improve the efficiency 
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insurance, contain the Queen’s Counsel 
clause, under which the insured accountant 
(or other professional man) is not required 
to defend an action for negligence unless 
Counsel advises that it should be defended 
and the insured consents to defend it, his 
consent not to be unreasonably withheld. 
It is also common knowledge that in prac- 
tice, in order that publicity should be 
avoided, insurers do pay claims out of 
Court when strictly nothing may be due. 

The reference in our note to uberrima fides 
was intended to suggest that insurers in 
issuing negligence policies rely to a large 
extent upon the good name and qualifica- 
tions of the members of the firm taking out 
the insurance; it is very doubtful whether 
insurers would readily write policies in the 
names of accountants’ employees, many of 
them unqualified, who might be encouraged 
by the existence of the insurance contract to 
be less careful than otherwise. 

We acknowledge that Mr. Maurice in his 
article did not discuss defalcation but con- 
fined himself to negligence: it seemed to us, 
however, in commenting upon the article, 
that we should deal with defalcation as well 
as negligence, since the one insurance poicy 
sometimes embraces both. 

P.S. Confirmation has been received of 
our view that insurers would not exercise 
their subrogation rights against an employee 
of a policyholder of a professional indem- 
nity insurance (except in the case of fraud 
or dishonesty). A firm of brokers which 
specialises on these insurances has cir- 
cularised its clients that it has received an 
undertaking from its insurers to this 
effect.—Editor, ACCOUNTANCY). 


of his shop or plant. 

This is not a book for the expert, but 
one to put the unconverted on to the 
track of more detailed cost studies. 

J.K.A. 


Business Book-keeping. By John Routley. 
Pp. x+366. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd.: 9s. 6d. net.) 
THIS Is A handy book of established 
reputation, arranged on the “concentric” 
principle. It is most suitable for the 
junior student or one whose need is for a 
basic rather than a comprehensive study. 
The explanations are painstaking and 
the text can be readily understood 
without an instructor. Numerous exer- 
cises and examination papers are in- 
cluded. At the end of each chapter there 
are helpful definitions of commercial 
terms. 

In an elementary book of this kind it 
is regrettable, but apparently necessary, 
that much space should be devoted to 
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AIDS TO ACCOUNTANCY 


The keeping of accounts can be made easier, speedier and more accurate if the right type 
of equipment is used. 

Hand posting is improved if the greater part of the time spent in turning over papers can 
be saved, or the risk of lost and misfiled cards can be eliminated. 

Mechanised accounting becomes of greater value if the operator can feed the machine 
more rapidly. 

Roneo specialise in accounting systems suitable to the majority of modern business 
practices and will be glad to recommend, without obligation, a solution to your individual 
problem. 


call in RONEO and do the job properly! 


Roneo nuethods include— 
FLY WEIGHT RONEODEX RONEOTOL 


machine posting equipment to visible card records for hand visible card selection systems 
lighten the burden and in- posted accounts and all other for the speedier location and 
crease the output of the records. replacement of account cards. 
machine operator. 


Write for information to: 


RONEO LIMITED ~- VISIBLE RECORDS DIVISION ~+ 17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 7622 


= 
| 
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COMPLETE 


The Vetro Personal File is a welcome addition to any 
household. No more searching for lost bills, school 
reports, insurance policies or correspondence if you 
invest in a 


FILE 


Obtainable from your Stdtioner A 


PERCY JONES (TWINLOCK) LTD 


37 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 - Phone CHA 8971 


SHOWROOMS : 
Birmingham, Glasgow and Manchester 
FACTORIES: 

Beckenham, Kent 


ANOTHER 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


: 
« 
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leading on the student in the absorption 
of theory. On cash books, for example, 
one wonders whether it is really neces- 
sary, without a word of regret being 
expressed in the text, to include theory 
which is thoroughly bad practice, such 
as the habit of making cash payments 
out of trade receipts. 

It is realised that the book is directed 
primarily towards examinees rather 
than for practical exposition. How else 
could one succeed in dealing with the 
preparation of final accounts in ten 
small pages, while forty pages are re- 
quired for bills of exchange? The 
bookkeeper of tomorrow may never 
experience a joint adventure but can 
hardly avoid being concerned, sooner or 
later, in the preparation of final accounts. 

Perhaps examiners should consider 
whether the emphasis in the training of 
the student should be much more than 
it is upon such matters as the preparing 
of final accounts in the office, rather 
than the acquiring of expert knowledge 
on protesting dishonoured foreign bills 


Notices 


The Accountants’ Christian Fellowship will 
hold a meeting for Bible reading and prayer 
in the vestry of St. Mary Woolnoth Church, 
King William Street, London, E.C.3, at 
12.30 p.m. on November 4. The scripture 
will be Luke, chapter 5, verses 1-11, the 
miracle of the great catch of fish. On 
November 22 at 6 p.m., Mr. F. M. N. 
Martin, A.c.A., will speak on “Repairs and 
Renewals.”” This meeting will be held at 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 


The inaugural ceremony took place on 
October 16 of the new Powers-Samas 
Research Establishment at Whyteleafe, 
Surrey. Here the Research Division of the 
company is continuing its search for ever 
higher speed, versatility and accuracy in the 
automatic handling of facts and figures. 
Five hundred employees will be housed at 
Whyteleafe, using the most modern instru- 
ments for research and development, 
mechanical, electric and electronic. 
Colonel A. T. Maxwell, T.D., Chairman 
of Powers-Samas Accounting Machines 
Ltd., welcoming the guests at the inaugural 
ceremony, expressed the belief that the 
company was indirectly helping to meet the 
need of industry for more trained scientists 
and technologists. The interest of parents 
and school teachers must be attracted and 
equipment and working conditions were 
important. The electronic age was develop- 


and defining ullage and hypothecation. 
But examiners need not take the blame 
for such sentiments as: “It is possible to 
construct the final accounts from the 
trial balance only, without direct refer- 
ence to the actual accounts in the 
ledger.”” What an incitement to sabo- 
tage! 

The coming into force of the Cheques 
Act, 1957, will require some revisions to 
be made. Perhaps it will be possible to 
bring other parts up to date. “‘Tele- 
grams, 2s. and “Clerk’s salary, 
£2”—the second item particularly— 
must read archaically to the young 
student of today! 

J.M.K. 


Books Received 


Return of Rates and Rates Levied per head 
of Population (England and Wales) 1957/58. 
Pp. 145. (Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants, 1 Buckingham Place, 
London, S.W.1: 7s. 6d. post free.) 


ing rapidly and Powers-Samas would be 
fully equipped. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Knollys, G.c.M.G., 
M.B.E., D.F.C., Chairman of Vickers Ltd., 
said that Vickers was not only the parent 
company of Powers-Samas but one of the 
pioneer users of its equipment. User and 
manufacturer had co-operated in a con- 
structive partnership. Whyteleafe was an 
example of how British industry must invest 
capital to compete in world markets. 
Industry, commerce and finance needed 
speed and accuracy and labour-saving 
equipment, and they turned to computers 
and the aids to automation which a young 
and enthusiastic industry was producing. 
The latest Powers-Samas machine, the 
Samastronic, worked as a tabulator or as 
an output printer at 42,000 characters a 
minute. 


The Management Consultants Association 
has issued a leaflet entitled Too Big or Too 
Small for Management Consultants? It 
explains that nationalised industries and 
other large concerns often employ manage- 
ment consultants with wide terms of 
reference, sometimes to help to set up a 
department for work study or production 
planning, but often for a specific problem 
in one department. Consultants can also 
help small firms, perhaps on a part-time 
basis; they can advise on delegation of 
authority and a sole principal can discuss 
his ideas with them. Normally a preliminary 
survey, free and without obligation, shows 
whether or not it is worth while to retain a 
consultant, and what are the likely results 
and costs. 
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Elements of Credit Insurance—An Inter- 
national Survey. By Hans Karrer, DR.JUR., 
Advocate, Zurich. Pp. vi+194. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons Ltd.: 45s. net.) 


The Finance Officer in Local and Public 
Authorities. Recruitment, Training and 
Functions. Full Report of proceedings and 
papers read at the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants’ Week-end 
Conference, March 22-24, 1957, at Balliol 
College, Oxford. Pp. 106. (Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, 
London, S.W.1: 10s. post free.) 


Estimates of National Income 1948-49 to 
1955-56. Pp. 24. (Central Statistical 
Organisation, Cabinet Secretariat, Govern- 
ment of India, New Dethi.) 


Borough of Watford. Watford’s Finance for 
the Year ended March 31, 1957. Pp. 44. 
(Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, Watford.) 


Lancashire County Finance, 1956-57. Pp. 
31+Table. (County Treasurer, County Hall, 
Preston.) 


City of Sheffield. Survey for the year ended 
March 31, 1957. Pp. 64. (City Treasurer, 
Town Hall, Sheffield 1.) 


A series of study meetings on electronic 
computers is announced by National Cash 
Register Co. Ltd. The first lecture will be on 
November 13 and 14, the second on 
November 27 and 28, and the third—“The 
Auditor and the Computer,” by Mr. J. W. 
Margetts, F.C.A., F.S.A.A.—on December 11 
and 12. Each lecture will be given twice, at 
6 p.m., at the head office of the company at 
206-216 Marylebone Road, London, 
N.W.1. Those interested are asked to com- 
municate with Mr. D. Douglas-Withers at 
that address. 


Proportional and adjustable spacing is intro- 
duced in ‘a new standard typewriter, the 
Graphika, announced by British Olivetti. 
Instead of giving the same space to every 
letter, the Graphika gives each letter the 
proportional space appropriate to its shape. 
Each line of typing can thus be of the same 
length. Space bars and an automatic 
expander provide for six different spacings 
between letters and between words. The 
Graphika is manufactured in Glasgow and 
is obtainable at the price of £89 10s. 


Deliveries will begin in mid-1958 by 
Burroughs Corporation, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, of Datatron 220, a new general- 
purpose electronic data processing system 
which is announced as the first medium- 
priced digital system with full magnetic 
core memory. It is suitable both for scien- 
tific work and for business purposes, and its 
equipment for input and output is arranged 
in “building-blocks” so that the system can 
be adapted to individual requirements. 
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The University of London and the Institute 
of Bankers announce a series of five lectures 
and discussions during November and 
December on the European Common 
Market and Free Trade Area, from 6 p.m. 
to 7.30 p..m in the library of the Institute of 
Bankers. The fee for the course is 12s. 6d. 
Enquiries and applications should be 
addressed to the Secretary, the Institute of 
Bankers, 10 Lombard Street, E.C.3 (Tel. 
MINCing Lane 3531). 


The Mansfield Law Club has arranged the 
following meetings at which visitors are 
welcome. The meetings will be held at the 
City of London College, Moorgate, Lon- 
don, E.C.2,at6p.m. 

November 7. Commercial Court,” 
by the Hon. Mr. Justice Devlin. 

November 27. “Books on Commercial 
Law,”” by Mr. H. Goitein, Professor of 
Commercial Law in the University of 
Birmingham. 

December 5. A Moot. In the chair: Mr. 
A. S. Diamond, M.A., LL.D., Master of the 
Supreme Court. 


Mr. Ronald Staples, who founded 
Taxation thirty years ago, has relinquished 
the editorship and is now Editor-in-Chief. 
His successor is Mr. Percy F. Hughes, 
AS.A.A.,  F.C.LS., previously Assistant 
Editor, to whom we extend our congratula- 
tions and best wishes for a very successful 
editorship. 


Professor R. G. D. Allen, c.B.E., M.A. 
D.SC.(ECON.), F.B.A., Professor of Statistics 
in the University of London, will deliver the 
Stamp Memorial lecture at 5.30 p.m. on 
November 12. His subject will be On the 
Decline in the Value of Money. Admission 
is free and no tickets are required. The 
lecture will be given in the Senate House 
of the University of London, Malet Street, 
W.C.1. 


A meeting will be held at 7.30 p.m. on 
November 27 at the Chartered Accountants’ 
Hall, 46 Fountain Street, Manchester, 2, 
to consider whether there is sufficient sup- 
port for the formation of a Manchester 
Chapter of the Institute of Internal Auditors. 
All who have managerial or supervisory 
responsibility for internal auditing are 
invited. The meeting will be attended by 
Mr. W. J. Smith, c.a., Regional Vice- 
President of the Institute, and Mr. J. O. 
Davies, F.C.A., A.C.W.A., President of the 
London Chapter, which is the only existing 
Chapter in the United Kingdom. They will 
explain the function of the Institute and the 
requirements before a new Chapter can be 
formed. 


A course on Management Accounting and 
the Industrial Background will be held from 
November 4 to 8 by Management Training 
(P.E.) Ltd., 12 Grosvenor Place, London, 
S.W.1. The course is intended for accoun- 
tants working in industry and for engineers 
and production staff. The number attending 
is limited to twelve: the fee is 40 guineas. A 
three-day course for directors and senior 
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executives (limited to eight) will be held 
from December 10 to 12, at a fee of 25 
guineas: The subject is An Appreciation of 
Work Study for Management. 


A conference on Work Study in Farm, Field 
and Factory will be held on February 19, 
1958, at 21 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
It is being organised jointly by the Associa- 
tion of Agriculture, the British Institute of 
Management and the Institution of British 
Agricultural Engineers. The conference will 
be opened by the Rt. Hon. Reginald Maud- 
ling, M.P., Paymaster-General. 


Two new models of Typhoon paper shredders 
are announced. These shredders reduce 
confidential waste paper to fine shreds 
suitable for use as packing material. The 
smaller model, with an output of about 
70 Ib. an hour, is priced at £150, and a 
tubular trolley can be supplied at an extra 
£15. The larger model, costing £450, deals 
with about 200 Ib. an hour. 


Colour spot carbonising enables entries on 
different parts of a form to appear in differ- 
ent colours on the carbon copy. The 
variously-coloured patches of carbon are 
attached to the reverse side of the original 
document. Use of the process should 
facilitate analysis for accounting and other 
purposes. A leaflet incorporating specimen 
forms with carbons in several colours has 
been issued by the producers, Victoria 
Printing Co. (of Finsbury) Ltd., 2 and 3 
Victoria Chambers, Duke Street, London, 


Research—A Signpost to Better Manage- 
ment is the theme of the twelfth national 
management conference of the British 
Institute of Management, to be held in 
Bournemouth from November 6 to 8. An 
extensive programme of plenary and 
sectional meetings and study groups will 
include: Preparing the Programme for 
Electronic Data Processing; Control by 
Electronic Computer; Productivity and 
Profits; The Use of Management Ratios in 
the Small Firm; Economic Research as a 
Service to Business; Budgetary Control—its 
Implications for Financial Research. As 
an experiment, some sectional meetings 
have been arranged for wives of delegates. 


The electronic punch paper tape typewriter, 
now being produced by Remington Rand 
in America, will automatically translate 
matter, as it is typed on an ordinary electric 
typewriter keyboard, into a punched paper 
tape for subsequent automatic processing. 
The machine can also type automatically, 
at 120 words a minute, from punched paper 
tape fed into its reading unit. It is stated to 
be one of a projected series of machines 
that are intended to set up a chain reaction 
of automation extending from the prepara- 
tion of the orignal documents to the final 
use of the data. Further information is 
available from A.B.C. Division, Remington 
Rand Ltd., 1-19 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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Among the meetings arranged by the 
British Computer Society those of particular 
interest to accountants are on November 
18, 1957, when Mr. A. J. Barnard, B.a., 
A.S.A.A., City Treasurer of Norwich, will 
give an address on the applications of a 
computer to the work of Norwich Corpora- 
tion and plans for its future use, and on 
May 19, 1958, when Mr. S. R. Thompson, 
of Leo Computers Ltd., will speak on four 
years of automatic office work. The first of 
these meetings will be at the County Hall 
(London County Council), Westminster 
Bridge, S.E.1, at 6.15 p.m., and the second 
at York Hall, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W.1, at 6.15 p.m. 


Three booklets have been issued by the 
British Tabulating Machine Co. Ltd., 17 
Park Lane, London, W.1. Key to Action 
deals with Hollerith punched card account- 
ing and its applications, with descriptions 
of the machines, including electronic 
computers. It is addressed to business 
executives and others who are not versed in 
mechanical details. The second booklet is 
designed to tell management what it wants 
to know about the Hec General Purpose 
Electronic Computers, types 1201 and 1202, 
and the third is devoted to a new electronic 
calculator, the type 555, which in functional 
versatility is comparable with a computer. 


The Abacus Society, a group of accountants 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, held thirteen meetings 
during 1956/57, most of which were 
addressed by guest speakers or by members. 
A successful innovation was a meeting at 
which opinions on selected questions were 
given by a panel of four members. Sporting 
activities included golf, cricket and bil- 
liards. Regular publication of the bulletin 
has been continued. The President is now 
Mr. Murray M. Potter (New Zealand); 
the secretary is Mr. J. S. Allen, A.c.A. 


The London Chapter of the Institute of 
Internal Auditors has arranged meetings as 
follows: November 6. “‘The Internal Auditor 
—Some Highlights of the Session at the 
Seventh International Congress of Accoun- 
tants,” by Mr. E. Sinnott, F.s.a.a., Chief 
Accountant, South Eastern Electricity 
Board. At 12.30 p.m. December 6. Day 
Conference. At 10 a.m. January 8, 1958. 
“Some Aspects of Controllership,”” by Mr. 
J. R. Robinson, Controller, the Rio Tinto 
Co. Ltd. At 12.30 p.m. February 5, 1958. 
“The Organisation of a Large Bank,” by 
Mr. S. Stidston, Chief Inspector, Midland 
Bank Ltd. At 6.30 p.m. March 5, 1958. 
“Co-ordination between the Statutory 
Auditor and the Internal Auditor,” by Mr. 
J. D. Russell, F.c.a. At 12.30 p.m. April 
2, 1958. “The Audit of Marketing Activi- 
ties,’ by Mr. G. D. Bunce, Birds Eye Foods 
Ltd. At 6.30 p.m. May 7, 1958. ““Human 
Relations,”” by Mr. T. P. Lyons, Personnel 
Officer, Philips Electrical Industries Ltd. 
At 12.30 p.m. June 11, 1958. Annual general 
meeting. At 6.30 p.m. All meetings will be 
held at the Kingsley Hotel, Bloomsbury 
Way, London, W.C.1. 
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The Student’s Columns 


CASE II] OF SCHEDULE D 


THE PRINCIPAL SOURCES of income assessed under Case III 
of Schedule D are any interest, annuity or annual pay- 
ments not taxed at source, income from 34 per cent. 
War Loan (except bearer stock and that from which the 
taxpayer has requested tax be deducted at source), the 
discount on Treasury bills and bank and other short- 
term interest, e.g. bank deposit account interest, Post 
Office and trustee savings bank interest. The basis of 
assessment is the income arising in the preceding year of 
assessment, without any adjustment for accrued income. 


Illustration 

A taxpayer has a holding of £10,000 34 per cent. War Loan on 
which interest is paid half-yearly on June 1 and December 1. The 
assessment for 1957/58 will be based on the income received on 
June 1, 1956, and December 1, 1956. 

As with Cases I and II, the Income Tax Acts provide 
arbitrary rules for determining the assessments when a 
new source arises or a source ceases. The provisions of 
Section 131, Income Tax Act, 1952, provide that the 
assessments under Case III shall commence from when the 
income first arises and the assessments will be: 

Year of assessment in Assessed on the actual income 
which the income received from the date income 
first arose first arises to following April 5. 
Second year Assessed on actual income for 
that year of assessment, except in 
the unusual circumstances where 
the income first arose on April 6 
in the previous year, when the 
assessment will be on the income 
of the previous year. 

Assessed on income of second 
year of assessment, unless tax- 
payer claims to be assessed on the 
actual income of the third year 
of assessment. Such a claim 
would be made only where it 
would result in a lower assess- 
ment. The claim must be made 
within twelve months after the 
end of the third year of assess- 
ment. 


Third year 


Illustration 

The taxpayer in the previous illustration purchased a further 
£5,000 34 per cent. War Loan on April 12, 1957. The assessment for 
1957/58 will be: 

Holding of £10,000 War Stock, £350 income received June 1, 
1956, and December 1, 1956. 
income received June 1, 
1957, and December 1, 1957. 


” ” £5,000 ” ” £175 


The assessment for 1958/59 will be: 
Holding of £10,000 War Loan, £350 income received June 1, 
1957, and December 1, 1957. 
income received June 1, 
1958, and December 1, 1958. 
(income did not first arise 


on April 6, 1957). 


£5,000 War Loan, £175 


The assessment for 1959/60 will be: 


Holding of £10,000 War Loan, £350 income received June 1, 


1958, and December 1, 1958. 
income received June 1, 
1958, and December 1, 1958. 

It is very important that the taxpayer should realise 
that with new sources the assessments are made on the 
basis of when the income first arises. In Hart v. Sangster 
[1956] 3 All E.R. 52, Mr. Sangster paid a considerable 
sum into his bank deposit account, which had been open 
for some time. He claimed that the bank deposit account 
was the source and that the assessments should be based 
on the interest credited in the preceding year. However, 
he lost his action, the Courts ruling the income did not 
arise until the sum of money was paid into the deposit 
account. Taken to its logical conclusion, this decision 
could mean a huge number of calculations where small 
sums are paid in and withdrawn from a deposit account. 
It is suggested that in such instances the Inland Revenue 
will not enforce the ruling that income arises only when 
money is deposited; the difference in tax between that 
payable where the assessment is based on the interest 
credited in the previous year and that payable where all 
introductions of cash are treated as new sources will 
normally be insignificant. Assessments, in such circum- 
stances, will probably continue to be based on the 
interest credited in the preceding year except in the first 
two years after the bank deposit account is opened. 

If a person ceases to hold a source or part of a source of 
income, special cessation rules apply. If part of a source is 
sold, the cessation provisions relate to that part, the 
normal preceding year rules applying to the remainder of 
the source. When considering cessation, it is the source 
that must be considered, not income arising. The 
assessment for the year in which the source is disposed of 
(the ultimate year) is based on the actual income received 
in that year. The assessment for the previous year (the 
penultimate year) is based on the actual income of the 
year if such assessment is greater than that based on the 
income of the preceding year. 

Illustration 
A taxpayer has held £10,000 34 per cent. War Loan for several 


years. On August 31, 1957, he sold £6,000 of the stock. The assess- 
ments will be: 


£5,000 War Loan, £175 
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On £6,000 War Loan sold £105, income received June 1, 1957. 

;, £4,000 War Loan held, £140 __,, s» June 1, 1957, 


and December 1, 1957. 
The assessment for 1956/57 would remain at £350; the actual income 
for that year on the £6,000 stock sold being the same as the income 
received on June 1, 1955, and December 1, 1955. 

If, however, no income arose from the source in the 
ultimate or penultimate years, then the taxpayer may 
claim that the year of assessment in which the income last 
arose be treated as the ultimate year. This claim must be 
made within twelve months of the end of the ultimate year 
and within seven years of the year of assessment in which 
income last arose from that source. The provisions of 
Section 18, Finance Act, 1952, further provide that where 
a source has yielded no income for six years, the taxpayer 
may elect for the cessation rules to apply as if the source 
had ended immediately before the end of those years. 
However, the rules relating to new sources will apply 
when that source again yields income. 

Section 9, Finance Act, 1956, provides that for 1956/57 
and any succeeding year of assessment the first £15 
interest credited to a Post Office savings bank account, 
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trustee savings bank account or merchant seamen’s 
savings bank account shall be exempt from income tax 
but not surtax. Husband and wife are treated as separate 
persons for the purposes of this relief. 


Illustration 
There was credited in 1956/57 to the husband’s and wife’s Post 


Office savings bank accounts interest of £17 and £12 respectively. 
The income tax assessments for 1957/58 under Schedule D, Case 
Ill, will be £17—£15=£2, in respect for the husband, and nil in 
respect of the wife. 

For the purposes of surtax, the amount that has been 
exempt from income tax must be treated as the net 
amount remaining after deducting tax at the standard 
rate from the gross amount. Using the figures in the above 
illustration, the amount to be included in the 1957/58 
surtax computation will be: 

Husband £15 x30—£26 + £2~£28 


£12x 21 


Wife 
ife 5 


THE SOCIETY OF 
Incorporated Accountants 


Vale 


THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ Soc- 
iety of Manchester and District held a 
dinner and dance at the Midland Hotel, 
Manchester, on October 4, under the 
chairmanship of its President, Mr. 
Thomas Hodgson, F.s.A.A. The company 
of over 250 guests and members inclu- 
ded Mr. F. Rostron, M.B.E., M.I.E.E. 
(President of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce) and Mrs. Rostron; Sir 
Richard Yeabsley, C.B.E., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
(President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants) and Lady Yeabsley; His 
Honour Judge George Maddocks and 
Mrs. Maddocks; Mrs. Hodgson; Mr. E. 
Gordon Turner, M.c., F.C.A. (past 
President and member of the Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Society of 
Chartered Accountants) and Mrs. Tur- 
ner; The Very Reverend H.A. Jones, B.sc. 
(Dean of Manchester) and Mrs. Jones; 
Mr. I. A. F. Craig, 0.B.£. (Secretary of 
the Society of Incorporated Accoun- 
tants) and Mrs. Craig; and other 


representatives of the professions and 
the Inland Revenue. 
Sir Richard Yeabsley, C.B.E., F.C.A., 


F.S.A.A. (President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants), proposing 
the toast of “The City and Trade of 
Manchester and District,” said that in 
thinking of the city and the vast organ- 
isation which was involved in its ad- 
ministration, one should remember the 
debt owed to the civic administration, 
the contribution made by the vast host 
of voluntary workers and the efforts of 
those who had passed on but who con- 
tributed to making the city one of 
learning and greatness. 

Sir Richard observed that Mr. F. 
Rostron, President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, had made a 
wonderful contribution to the export 
trade. His company was concerned in 
the electrical field here and all over the 
world. It was concerned with a feature 
which had now become known as 
electronics, and he was very interested to 
read that Mr. Rostron’s company had 
its own electronic research group. 

Mr. F. Rostron, M.B.E., M.1LE.E. 
(President of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce), in response, said that the 
most powerful—the most shattering— 
event of recent times had been the 


Government’s decision to raise the 
Bank rate to seven per cent., its highest 
level for thirty-seven years. Why was 
the increase necessary? The stark fact 
was that everyone was being paid for 
much more than he contributed to the 
economic well-being of the nation, and 
that unbalance resulted in loss of con- 
fidence in sterlingabroad. Manufacturing 
output last year was forty per cent. 
higher than in 1948 but wages were 95 
per cent. higher. 

There was every reason to hope that 
the Government’s latest proposals, if 
backed by a proper appreciation of the 
situation by the trades unions, should 
have the effect desired. 

Mr. Thomas Hodgson, F.s.A.A. (Presi- 
dent of the District Society), proposed 
the toast Vale. He said that the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants and 
the Society of Incorporated Accoun- 
tants had for many years worked in 
unison, and steps were now being taken 
to unite them. The decision was wel- 
comed and everyone looked forward to 
closer association. The integration of the 
profession brought with it changes in 
organisation: the District Society had 
served its purpose and its mission had 
been completed. This was the farewell 
dinner. 

The Society could be justly proud of 
its record. It had been a very active and 
lively body. He reflected on the men who 
had made this possible—the founder 
members and pioneers of earlier years. 
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D. C. Potter, 1..3., and H. H. Monroe, 
assisted by H. G. S. PLUNKETT 
Barristers-at-Law 


Tax Planning with Precedents 


“This excellent work has a twofold purpose. First, to elucidate the principles concerned with ‘tax planning,’ which term the 
learned authors define as the appreciation of tax incidence as a factor in the disposition of property which can be made 
between a man and his family: the term ‘tax’ includes income tax, surtax, estate duty and stamp duties. Second, and of 
even greater importance, it provides the legal draftsman with a large number of precedents—supplementary to existing 
conveyancing precedents—to be used where tax considerations are of prime importance. . . . This book should prove in- 
valuable to every practitioner and not merely to those specialising in revenue law. . . . It can safely be predicted that this 
work will become a necessity for every practising barrister and solicitor.”-—T7he Modern Law Review. 


second edition £2 11s. 9d. post paid 


David R. Stanford, M.aA., LL.B. 


Barrister-at-Law 


Overseas Trade Corporations 


Is yours a company trading overseas? 

Does it qualify as an Overseas Trade Corporation for tax purposes? 

What advantages can be gained thereby? 

Becoming an O.T.C. does not automatically confer tax benefits, indeed in certain circumstances the status may become a 
positive disadvantage (as a company may become an O.T.C. by inadvertence : this is a point to be watched). This book 
covers the subject in detail and describes the tax advantages which can accrue to an O.T.C. 

BRITISH TAX REVIEW GUIDE NUMBER 1 

Ready late November 36s. 6d. post paid 


Sweet & Maxwel§ 27274 3 Chancery Lane: London: W.C.2 


When FEES go up in flames 


—_ A FIRE any Professional Practice will continue to suffer 
consequential losses long after the firemen have departed ; 
for example, lost fees and the extra cost of temporary arrange- 
ments. But these can be covered by insurance which the 
professional man cannot afford to be without. 


The “CENTURY” Loss of Fees Policy covers :— 
@ LOSS OF INCOME pending restoration of the Practice. 


@ LOSS OF INCOME ALREADY EARNED which cannot 
be proved or recovered due to the destruction of the Accounts. 


@ REORGANISATION COSTS including temporary pre- 
mises, rent, rates and replacement of records. 


THE CENTURY INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Offices : 7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3, & 18 Charlotte Sq., Edinburgh 2. Branches throwehout the country 
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MY 
FUTURE 
IS 
ASSURED! 


Is yours ? Are you saving money ? 

s your family adequately provided for if you are disabled or die ? 

With present inflationary trends, the question of how to save for 
the future, and in this, making some provision for your dependents, 
does present a problem. In Life Assurance you have the best 
possible solutions. 

Frizzells have recently made underwriting arrangements for Special 
Life Policies (which may include disablement benefits) the terms 
for which are the lowest and best available anywhere today. 


The free booklet ““My future is 
ORM assured” which we have just 
FRIZZELL 


issued, contains all the answers to 
(LIFE & PENSIONS) LTD 


the questions you’ll want to ask. 
Write to us for it now and see to 
it that your future can be assured. 


24 Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3. Tel: MINcing Lane 1000 (20 lines) 


Temporary Binders for 
| ‘ACCOUNTANCY’ 


wi the current year’s issues 
| neatly and securely together. 
| Each issue instantaneously in- 
serted or removed. When one 
set is sent away for permanent 
binding, this binder is ready for a 
further twelve months’ service. 


Green binders with the title in gilt lettering are now available. 
Price \2s 6d each (by post 13s). 


SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS HALL, 
Prace, Victoria EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 


ACCOUNTANTS SHOULD READ 


Che 
City Observer 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


ALL 


TO LEARN THE BUSINESS WORLD’S 
VIEWS AND NEWS 


Each Month a New Feature 
of Topical Interest 


Flashlight on Affairs 
City Men’s Bookshelf 
Round the World 
Company Reports 
City Comment 


THE CITY OBSERVER is the monthly 
paper of British business, reporting on 
company and tax matters, financial results 
and accountancy problems for industry, 
trade, finance and commerce. 


THE CITY OBSERVER enjoys national 
coverage. It is read by chairmen, directors, 
accountants, secretaries and top-executives 
in industry, trade, finance and commerce. 
Readers comprise members of the business 
hierarchy, which represents the most in- 
formed opinion and the highest income 


groups. 


THE CITY OBSERVER IS AN ARGOSY 
OF INFORMATION 


only 4d. each month: 
Subscription 6 sh. per annum post free. 


The City Obscrver 


Editorial and Advertisement Offices 
70 BLANDFORD STREET, 
PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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Their work endured and a great debt 
was owed to them. He referred to Mr. 
William Eaves, a past president and a 
member since 1900, and said he was 
delighted to see him present at the 
dinner. He thanked all members who 
from time to time had given their 
services sO generously. 

The secretary, Mr. C. Yates Lloyd, 
had brought enthusiasm and energy 
which had been a source of inspiration 
and wonder. He had proved a worthy 
successor to Arthur Pigott and his son. 

Mr. C. Yates Lloyd, F.s.a.a. (Hon- 
orary Secretary of the District Society), 
responding to the toast, said Manchester 
was the first District Society and had 
always played a prominent part in the 
profession. It had £1,000 invested in a 
fund for building its own premises. He 
hoped that within his lifetime it would 
be possible to establish a hall in the city. 

Mr. G. D. Ashcroft, A.s.A.a. (Vice- 
President of the District Society) pro- 
posed the toast of the guests, and His 
Honour Judge G. Maddocks responded. 


The Irish Branch says 
Farewell 


THE SOCIETY OF Incorporated Account- 
ants in Ireland held a dinner in the Royal 
Hibernian Hotel, Dublin, on September 
28. Mr. W. Keith, F.s.A.a., President of 
the Branch, presided, and the guests 
included Sir Richard Yeabsley, c.B.£., 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. (President of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants); Mr. 
N. V. Hogan, Mr. Patrick Butler, Mr. 
H. E. Addy, Mr. A. E. Dawson, Mr. 
H. W. Robinson (members of the Coun- 
cil of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants in Ireland); Mr. Alan S. 
Mclver, M.c., B.A. (Secretary of the In- 
stitute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales); Mr. W. Stuart 
Orr (Secretary of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in Ireland); 
Mr. I. A. F. Craig, 0.B.£. (Secretary of 
the Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants) and Mr. C. A. Evan-Jones, M.B.E. 
(Deputy Secretary of the Society). 

The toast of “Ireland” was first 
honoured. 

Sir Richard Yeabsley, C.B.£., F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. (President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants) proposed the 
toast of “‘The Institutes and the Society.” 
Sir Richard said it had given him great 
pleasure to come to Dublin. It was a 
somewhat sad occasion, for reasons 
they all knew, but it did mark a mile- 
stone in the development, and, he sub- 


mitted, the rationalisation of the pro- 
fession. He recalled with very great 
pleasure his associations with Ireland, 
and he would look forward to many 
more happy visits. Great work had been 
done on behalf of the Society by his 
colleagues in Ireland: he referred in 
particular to Mr. A. H. Walkey and Mr. 
Robert Bell. His worthy friend, Mr. 
Mervyn Bell, joined them a few years 
ago, and there was none more welcome. 
At lunch that day a fitting token of 
recognition had been paid to the won- 
derful services of their Secretary, Mr. 
John Love, for whom they of the Society 
had a very great affection (hear hear). 

He wished also to express his grati- 
tude for the very great help that his old 
friend, Mr. R. J. Neely, had given him 
on his visits to the North. Their Presi- 
dent, Mr. Keith, had worked wonders 
on the Society’s behalf and he would 
like it recorded how much they in 
London appreciated all he had done. 

Sir Richard asked the members, in 
this era of integration, to remember all 
that had been done by those who had 
gone before them—those who had 
created and fostered the Society—and 
to contribute to the full to ensure that 
integration would be the complete 
success he really believed it deserved to 
be. To his mind the Institutes were the 
leading trio of accountancy bodies of 
the world. 

Having paid tribute to the work of 
Mr. G. F. Klingner (President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
Ireland), Sir Richard coupled with the 
toast the name of Mr. P. Butler, Past- 
President of the Irish Institute, who 
had so kindly offered to respond in the 
unfortunate absence of Mr. J. Walker, 
C.B.E., F.C.A., the Vice-President, to 
whom they all joined in extending sym- 
pathy in his illness. Mr. Klingner was on 
his way back from a well-earned holiday 
in Germany. Sir Richard recalled that 
his own former partner, Mr. John 
Bailey, had been a President of the 
Irish Institute. 

Mr. P. Butler (past-President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
Ireland), responding, said he had no 
doubt that integration would further 
the interests of the profession. On behalf 
of the Society and the Irish Institute, 
and the Institutes of Chartered Ac- 
countants in England and Wales and 
Scotland, he gratefully acknowledged 
Sir Richard’s tributes to the members of 
the profession who had brought about 
this very worthy conclusion of the inte- 
gration scheme. Mr. Butler ended by 
paying tribute to Miss Anne McNamara, 
F.S.A.A. 
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Mr. W. Keith, F.s.a.a. (President of 
the Irish Branch) proposed the toast of 
“The Guests,” and coupled with it the 
name of Mr. Maclver. 

Mr. A. S. Maclver, M.c., B.A. (Secre- 
tary of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales), in 
response, said he wished to pay a tribute 
to his colleagues in the other bodies, and 
in particular to Mr. Craig, Mr. McDou- 
gall and Mr. Stuart Orr. There had not 
been a vestige of difficulty or friction 
throughout the negotiations. Miss 
McNamara had assisted considerably, 
and he thought it would be remiss of 
them if they did not drink a toast to her 
health. 

Miss Anne McNamara, 
briefly replied. 

Mr. R. L. Reid, F.s.A.A. (member of 
the Council of the Irish Branch) pro- 
posed the toast of Mr. and Mrs. Love. 

Mr. J. Love, F.s.A.A. (Secretary of the 
Branch), replying, recalled that since 
1901 they had had four Honorary 
Secretaries: Mr. Kenny, a partner in his 
own firm; then Mr. A. H. Walkey, a 
man who had really built the Society in 
Ireland; he was succeeded by his 
nephew, Mr. A. J. Walkey, from whom 
he (Mr. Love) had taken over. Thus the 
path had been well trodden before him: 
he merely had to carry on, and enjoyed 
it all. 

Mr. Mervyn Bell, F.s.A.A., read a 
telegram of good wishes from Mr. A. A. 
Garrett. 

Mr. I. A. F. Craig and Mr. C. A. 
Evan-Jones spoke briefly. 

Mr. Sean Sheehan, on behalf of the 
Students’ Society, thanked Mr. Love for 
all he had done for them during his 
term of office. 

Mr. A. H. Walkey, F.s.A.A., proposed 
the toast of the President, and Mr. Keith 
replied. 


F.S.A.A., 


Events of the Month 


November 1. — Birmingham: ‘Trade 
Unions,” by Mr. J. T. Bolaf, M.B.£., 5.P. 
Law Library, Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Leicester: ““Report Writing,” by Mr. A. R. 
English, a.c.a. Students’ meeting. Bell 
Hotel, Humberstone Gate, at 6 p.m. 
Liverpool: Dinner for members and students. 
University Club, Mount Pleasant, at 7 p.m. 
London: Extraordinary general meeting of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants to 
pass a Special Resolution for the voluntary 
winding-up of the Society. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall .W.C.2, at 2.30 p.m. 
Manchester: “Elements of English Law,” 
by Mr. J. Stewart Oakes. Students’ meeting. 
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Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 90 Deans- 
gate, at 6 p.m. 

Plymouth: Dinner. 

Sheffield: ““Executorship Law,” by Mr. R. 
Glynne Williams, F.c.A., F.T.1.1. Students’ 
meeting. Grand Hotel, at 4 p.m. 

Sheffield: “Company Law,” by Mr. R. 
Glynne Williams, F.c.A., F.T.1.1. Students’ 
meeting. Grand Hotel, at 6 p.m. 

November 2.—Liverpool: ‘‘Executorship,”’ 
by Mr. F. A. Walsh, a.s.A.A. Students’ 
meeting. College of Commerce, at 10 a.m. 
November 4.——London: ‘Profits Tax—II,”’ 
by Mr. L. A. Hall, A.c.A., A.s.A.A. Students’ 
meeting. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 

Stony Stratford: “Income Tax—Losses,”’ by 
Mr. C. J. Northcott, F.c.a. Students’ 
meeting. Cock Hotel, at 5.30 p.m. 
November 6.—Cambridge: Meeting to be 
arranged. 

Dublin: “Basis of Assessment under Sche- 
dule D,”’ by Mr. F. N. Kelly, B.A., F.S.A.A. 
Students’ meeting. 16 St. Stephen’s Green, 
at 6.15 p.m. 

London: Taxation Group meeting. Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 
p.m. 

Swansea: “Every Debit has a Credit,” by 
Mr. F. A. Roberts, A.s.A.A. Students’ 
meeting. Y.M.C.A., The Kingsway, at 
5 p.m. 

November 7. — Norwich: Lecture and 
demonstration of electronic brain (Fred). 
City Hall, at 2.30 p.m. 

Sheffield: “Pensions for the Self-employed,”’ 
by Mr. T. A. Hamilton-Baynes, M.A., F.C.A., 
Grand Hotel, at 5.45 p.m. 

November 8.—Birmingham: “Books on 
Mercantile Law,” by Professor Hugh 
Goitein. Law Library, Temple Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Hull: “Rates of Interest,”’ by Mr. H. G. 
Hodder. Students’ meeting. ChurchInsti- 
tute, Albion Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Leicester: “‘The Modern Audit,’’ by Mr. 
R. F. Sumner, F.c:a. Students’ meeting. 
Bell Hotel, Humberstone Gate, at 6 p.m. 
Manchester: “‘Economics,”” by Mr. A. R. 
Tlersic, M.Sc. (ECON.), B.COM. Students’ 
meeting. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
90 Deansgate, at 6 p.m. 

November 9.—Liverpool: ‘“‘Book-keeping 
and Accounts,” by Mr. R. W. Jones, 
A.S.A.A. Students’ meeting. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, at 10 a.m. 

November 11.—London: “The European 
Common Market,” by Sir Graham Cun- 
ningham, K.B.E., LL.B. Incorporated Ac- 
countants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 
November 12.—Stockton-on-Tees: “‘Intro- 
duction to Electronics—Film Show’ by 
Hollerith Accounting Machines. Students’ 
meeting. Black Lion Hotel, at 6 p.m. 
November 12-15.—Society of Incorporated 
Accountants: Examinations. 

November 13.—London: Management 
Group meeting. “Training in, and for, 
Management Accounting.’ Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 
November 14.—Colchester: ‘Economic 
Prospects,’’ by Mr. H. G. Hodder. Joscelin 
Café, High Street, at 7 p.m. 


London: “The Purpose of Accounts,” by 
Mr. A. C. Simmonds, F.s.A.A. New students’ 
meeting. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: “Interpretation of 
Accounts and the Use of Costing Data,” by 
Mr. T. W. Conway, A.c.w.A. Students’ 
meeting. Lecture Theatre, Neville Hall, 
Westgate Road, at 6 p.m. 

November 15.—Bury St. Edmunds: Dis- 
cussion on Practical Problems of the 
Profession. Joint meeting with Cambridge, 
Ipswich and Colchester centres. Palmer’s 
Restaurant, Cornhill, at 7.30 p.m. 
Leicester: “Incomplete Records,” by Mr. 
C. L. Wykes, F.c.A. Students’ meeting. Bell 
Hotel, Humberstone Gate, at 6 p.m. 
Worcester: “Double Taxation Relief,’ by 
Mr. A. J. Turner, A.S.A.A., A.T.1.1. Crown 
Hotel, Broad Street, at 6.30 p.m. 
November 18.—London: ‘‘Winding-up, 
Bankruptcy and Liquidation—1,’’ by Mr. 
O. Griffiths, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
Students’ meeting. Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 

November 20.—Dublin: “Control of Cost 
and Expenditure,’ by Mr. F. Quigley. 
Students’ meeting. 16 St. Stephen’s Green, 
at 6.15 p.m. 

London: Luncheon Club meeting. Con- 
naught Rooms, at 12.45 p.m. 

November 21. — Newcastle upon Tyne: 
“Company Law (Prospectuses),”’ by Mr. 
J. L. Gayler, B.cOM., LL.B. Students’ meeting. 
Lecture Theatre, Neville Hall, Westgate 
Road, at 6 p.m. 

November 22.—Birmingham: ‘Overseas 
Trade Corporations,” by Mr. A. J. Turner, 
A.S.A.A., A.T.LI. Law Library, Temple 
Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Leicester: “Punched Card and Electronic 
Accounting,’ by Powers-Samas Ltd. (with 
film). Students’ meeting. Bell Hotel, Hum- 
berstone Gate, at 6 p.m. 

Manchester: “Share Valuations and Take- 
over Bids,’ by Mr. C. R. Curtis, A.S.A.A. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 90 Deans- 
gate, at 6 p.m. 

Waterford: “The Basic Principles of 
Punched Card Accounting,’”’ by Powers- 
Samas Ltd. Students’ meeting. Municipal 
Library, O’Connell Street, at 8 p.m. 
Workington: “Branch Accounts,” by Mr. 
H. C. Cox, rF.c.A. Students’ meeting. 
Central Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 

November 23.—Carlisle: ‘““Law and Pro- 
cedure at Meetings,”’ by Mr. H. C. Cox, 
F.c.A. Students’ meeting. County Hotel, at 
10.15 a.m. 

November 25.—Coventry: “Management 
Accounting,” by Mr. J. O. Sewell, B.com., 
C.P.A. (CANADA). “Rose and Crown,” High 
Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

London: “Winding-up, Bankruptcy and 
Liquidation—II,”’ by Mr. O. Griffiths, M.A., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. Students’ meeting. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 
6 p.m. 

November 26.—Swansea: “The Secretary in 
the Board Room,” by Mr. S. G. Harper, 
F.C.LS., A.T.LI. Mackworth Hotel, at 
6.45 p.m. 
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November 27.—Sheffield: ‘Considerations 
of a Banker in Granting Overdraft Facili- 
ties,” by Mr. H. G. Hodder. Grand Hotel, 
at 5.45 p.m. 

Shrewsbury: ‘The Best Use of Loss Relief,”’ 
by Mr. A. J. Turner, A.S.A.A., A.T.LI. Raven 
Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 

November 28.—Dublin: Students’ annual 
dance. Shellbourne Hotel, at 9 p.m. 
London: Dinner dance. Park Lane Hotel. 
London: “The Functions of Banks,” by 
Mr. K. D. O. Cole. New students’ meeting. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 
5.30 p.m. 

November 29.—Birmingham: “Advertising 
with Particular Reference to the Power of 
the Press,’ by Mr. W. G. Appleyard. 
Chamber of Commerce, New Street, at 
6.30 p.m. 

Bristol: “Profits Tax,’ by Mr. L. A. Hall, 
A.C.A., A.S.A.A. Royal Hotel, College Green, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Leicester: “Company Law” and “Profits 
Tax,” by Mr. P. E. Whitworth, B.a. 
Students’ meeting. Bell Hotel, Humber- 
stone Gate, at 4.30 p.m. 

Manchester: “Problems of Income Tax 
Computations,” by Mr. C. C. Hunt. 
Students’ meeting. Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, 90 Deansgate, at 6 p.m. 
December 2.—Luton: “Investigations,” by 
Mr. R. Glynne Williams, F.C.A., F.T.1L.1. 
Students’ meeting. Conservative Club, at 
5.30 p.m. 

December 3.—Bradford: “Costing Prin- 
ciples,’ by Mr. G. Tattersall Walker, A.c.A. 
Victoria Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 

Dublin: “Share Valuations and Take-over 
Bids,” by Mr. C. R. Curtis, M.SC.(ECON.), 
PH.D., F.C.LS. Students’ meeting. Mills 
Hall, Merrion Square, at 6.15 p.m. 
December 4.—London: Taxation Group 
meeting. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 

December 5.—Gloucester: ““Double Taxa- 
tion,”’ by Mr. N. S. Price, H.M. Inspector 
of Taxes. Technical College, Brunswick 
Road, at 6.30 p.m. 

December 6.—Birmingham: “‘The Structure 
of Final Accounts,” by Professor D. 
Cousins, B.cCOM., A.Cc.A. Law Library, 
Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Leicester: ‘Partnership Accounts—Some 
Examination Problems,” by Mr. H. A. 
Astbury, F.c.A. Students’ meeting. Bell 
Hotel, Humberstone Gate, at 6 p.m. 
‘Manchester: ““Company Law,”’ by Mr. J. 
Stewart Oakes, Barrister-at-Law. Students’ 
meeting. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
90 Deansgate, at 6 p.m. 

Norwich: “Taxation Problems of Company 
Reconstruction,”” by Mr. P. Shelbourne, 
LL.B. Royal Hotel, at 7 p.m. 

Waterford: “The Role of the Accountant in 
Financial Investigation’ and “Share 
Valuations and Take-over Bids,’ by Mr. 
C. R. Curtis, M.sC.(ECON.), PH.D., F.C.LS. 
Students’ meeting. Offices of Messrs. W. A. 
Deevy & Co., at 4 p.m. 

Worcester: “The Auditor and Stock and 
Work in Progress,’”’ by Mr. A. C. Simmonds, 
F.s.A.A. Crown Hotel, Broad Street, at 
6.30 p.m. 
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District Societies 
and Branches 


Irish Branch 

Annual Report 

THE DEATHS OF five members are recorded 
with great regret. They include Mr. H. W. 
Garland, Vice-President of the District 
Society of Northern Ireland, and Mr. S. A. 
Martin, Honorary Auditor of the Society 
in Ireland. 

When the integration schemes become 
effective, members of the Irish Branch will be- 
come members of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in Ireland, except for a limited 
number who will become Incorporated Ac- 
countant members of the Institute of Chart- 
ered Accountants in England and Wales. 
The Society of Incorporated Accountants in 
Ireland was founded in 1901, and thus has 
now reached the respectable age of fifty-six 
years. 

The membership now amounts to 35], 
comprising 86 Fellows and 265 Associates. 
This compares with a membership of 345 at 
the date of the last report. 

The four Students’ Societies in Dublin, 
Belfast, Waterford and Cork cater for a 
total student membership of 578. Excellent 
attendances have been recorded at the lec- 
tures held in the various centres, and 
successful pre-examination courses have 
been held in Dublin and Belfast. 

At the examinations held in Dublin and 
Belfast in 1956, 22 passed the Final, 33 
passed in one Part, and 41 passed the 
Intermediate. Mr. J. F. Cody is congratu- 
lated on gaining Ist Place in the Intermedi- 
ate Examination in May. The Irish Jubilee 
Prizes for 1956 were awarded to Mr. M. J. 
O’Kane, Belfast (Final) and Mr. J. F. Cody, 
Waterford (Intermediate). 

Congratulations are extended to Mr. H. 
V. Kirk on his election as a member of the 
Northern Ireland Parliament and to our 
President, Mr. W. Keith, who has been 
elected to the Board of the Belfast City and 
District Water Commissioners. 

Dances were held in Dublin and Belfast 
during the year. The Northern Ireland 
District Society held a dinner in November, 
1956. 


London 
A LUNCHEON WAS held by the Incorporated 
Accountants’ London and District Society 
on October 16. The Chairman of the District 
Society, Mr. A. C. Simmonds, F.s.A.A., 
presided. Among the guests were Mr. E. 
K. Wright, chairman of the London and 
District Society of Chartered Accountants, 
and Mr. C. W. Aston, its Vice-Chairman. 

The guest speaker was Mr. Woodrow 
Wyatt, the well-known television com- 
mentator. Mr. Wyatt gave a talk, packed 
with wit and fact, on Britain’s problems in 
the Middle East, especially on how we were 
to preserve our oil-line. A full attendance 
of members was brightly illuminated on oil 
by Mr. Wyatt. 

It was expected that, with integration of 
the parent Society and the Chartered 
Institutes in the offing, the luncheon meeting 


would be the next to last to be held by the 
London District Society. 


London Students’ Society 

IN OUR OCTOBER issue (page 451) we reported 
briefly the dinner given at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall on September 20 by the 
London Students’ Society to students who 
were successful in the Incorporated Ac- 
countants’ Final Examination held last 
May. Mr. J. A. Jackson, the President of the 
Students’ Society presided. Sir Richard 
Yeabsley, President of the parent Society, 
and Mr. A. A. Garrett, its former Secretary, 
were the main speakers. 

Mr. A. A. Garrett, in proposing the toast 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants, 
“his old love,’’ welcomed those present who 
had now “settled their accounts”’ with the 
Society. On their behalf he congratulated 
the President on the splendid work that, 
in co-operation with the Vice-President, his 
colleagues on the Council, and with the 
assistance of Mr. Craig, the Secretary, and 
the staff, he had accomplished towards 
integration, culminating in the fine speech 
he had delivered at the meeting in Festival 
Hall giving the affirmative vote. 

Mr. Garrett then surveyed, in informative 
but amusing style, the history of the 
Society since its foundation seventy-two 
years ago. The success of the Society, he 
concluded, had been largely due to the con- 
tribution made by members at all levels, 
not merely as relating to their professional 
livelihood or advancement, but rather with 
a sense of vocation. He was sure that this 
spirit would be as welcome in the future in 
the new regime as it had been of im- 
measurable advantage to the Society in the 
past. 

Replying to the toast, Sir Richard 
Yeabsley said that those in whose honour 
they were dining had successfully sur- 
mounted a very high hurdle in their lives— 
the final examinations of the Society—but 
there would be others in their future careers. 
He would commend to them all, in the 
conduct of their professional and personal 
lives, the words of John Ruskin: 

It is far more difficult to be simple than to 

be complicated, far more difficult to 

sacrifice skill and cease exertion in the 
proper place than to expend both indis- 
criminately. 
To this wisdom it might be added: be clever, 
not tricky; be fair, not smart; be profound, 
rather than profuse; be concise, rather than 
prolix; be proficient, rather than ingenious. 

It was well, as one went about one’s daily 
pursuits, continued the President, to try to 
develop what was perhaps best described as 
“horse sense,”’ that is to say, stable thinking, 
or that something that prevents a horse 
from having a bet on a man! 

On behalf of the successful students, 
Mr. P. G. Morrison briefly thanked the Stu- 
dents’ Society for their hospitality that 
evening and for all the assistance that had 
been given to the students in their studies. 
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committee meeting were held on September 
30. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. G. M. Mowforth, A.c.A., 
F.S.A.A.; Vice-President, Mr. H. N. Raine, 
F.S.A.A.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. Jarratt, 
F.S.A.A.; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. W. B. 
Fewlass, A.S.A.A.; Hon. Auditor, Mr. F. 
W. Moss, A.S.A.A. 


West of England 


MR. R. J. HULBERT, A.S.A.A. 

Mr. R. J. Hulbert, the new President of the 
West of England District Society, commenced 
his career with the Port of Bristol Authority 
and later joined the staff of the City Treasurer 
of Bristol. He qualified as an Incorporated 
Accountant in 1947, and in the following 
year he was appointed to his present post of 
Finance Officer to the Taunton, the Bridg- 
water, Minehead and Butleigh and the Sand- 
hill Park Hospital Management Committees. 

He is also a Fellow of the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, an 
Associate of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries and a member of the Institute of 
Hospital Administrators. 


Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln 

Annual Report 

THE COMMITTEE REPORTS with regret the 
deaths of Mr. W. E. Mansell and Mr. Fred 
A. Prior. Mr. Prior was Honorary Secretary 
of the District Society from 1918 to 1936 
and President from 1928 to 1934 and in 
1939/40. He was a member of the Council 
of the Society. The Committee records its 
appreciation of his long and faithful service. 
Mr. Mansell bequeathed to the Society a 
legacy to be used for educational purposes. 

The membership is 289, including 91 
in practice and 198 not in practice. In addi- 
tion there are 165 students. 

At the examinations in May and Novem- 
ber, 1956, and May, 1957, 26 students 
passed the Final examination and 17 the 
Intermediate. 
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A dinner was held in Nottingham in 
November, 1956. 

Eight lecture meetings were held in 
Nottingham and seven in Lincoln, two of 
the latter being joint meetings with other 
bodies. 


South Wales and Monmouthshire 

THE AUTUMN MEETING of the Golfing Society 
was held at Radyr Golf Club on October 9, 
and was attended by forty members and 
visitors, including Mr. K. G. Sim, F.S.A.A., 
President of the District Society, and Mr. 
D. R. Carston, F.s.A.A., the Captain. The 
results were as follows: 

Morning Medal Round. Members: first, Mr. 
F. Webster (who also won the R. C. L. 
Thomas trophy): second, Mr. A. K. 
Bennett; third, Mr. L. Godfrey. Visitors: 
first, Mr. C. Smart; second, Mr. T. Hooper. 
Afternoon Stableford Foursomes. First, Mr. 
D. R. Carston and Mr. R. E. Williams; 
second, Mr. T. Hooper and Mr. D. Winks; 
third, Mr. W. R. Matthews and Mr. F. 
Taylor. 

The Captain made a presentation to Mr. 
C. H. Dawson, F.S.A.A., in recognition of 
his work as Honorary Secretary for the past 
ten years. 


Yorkshire 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS have been ap- 
pointed: President, Mr. S. Snowball, 
F.S.A.A.; Vice-President, Mr. A. J. Brindley, 
A.S.A.A.; Honorary Treasurer, Mr. T. 
Hayes, F.S.A.A.; Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
B. C. Stead, F.S.A.A. 


Council Meeting 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1957 

Present: Sir Richard Yeabsley (President), 
Mr. Edward Baldry (Vice-President), Mr. 
F. V. Arnold, Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, Mr. 
Mervyn Bell, Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. C. V. 
Best, Mr. W. R. Booth, Professor F. Sewell 
Bray, Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott, Mr. Hugh 
O. Johnson, Mr. H. L. Layton, Mr. C. 
Yates Lloyd, Mr. Bertram Nelson, Mr. P. 
D. Pascho, Mr. S. L. Pleasance, Mr. 
P. G. S. Ritchie, Mr. W. G. A. Russell, Mr. 
R. E. Starkie, Mr. Joseph Stephenson, Mr. 
C. H. Sutton, Colonel R. C. L. Thomas, Mr. 
E. J. Waldron and Mr. Richard A. Witty. 


Mr. A. Stuart Allen and Mr. Fred A. Prior 
The President reported with deep regret the 
deaths on August 11 of Mr. A. Stuart 
Allen and Mr. Fred A. Prior. The Council 
stood in silence for a minute before adopt- 
ing a resolution recalling with gratitude 
their services to the Society and extending 
sympathy to their families in their bereave- 
ment. 


Integration 

The President reported that the Privy 
Council had approved the applications of 
the English and Scottish Institutes for 
amenmdent of their regulations, but that the 
decisions of the Privy Council in Northern 
Ireland and of the Government of Ireland 
on the Irish Institute’s application for the 
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amendment of its bye-laws was not yet 
announced. 


Disciplinary Committee 

Mr. C. V. Best and Mr. H. L. Layton were 
elected members of the Disciplinary Com- 
mittee to fill the vacancies caused by the 
deaths of Mr. Allen and Mr. Prior. 


Membership 

Applications were approved, subject to 
payment of the prescribed fees, for advance- 
ment to Fellowship and for admission as 
Associates of the Society. 


Resignation 

It was reported that the following member 
had resigned with effect from January 1, 
1957: HorstTeEAD, Horace Edward (Fellow), 
London. 


Deaths 

The Council received with regret the report 
of the death of each of the following 
members: ALLEN, Albert Stuart (Fellow) 
London; CUNNINGHAM, John Dryden 
(Fellow) Durban; Dinpba, Nisith Jumar 
(Associate) Calcutta; Fox, Charles Hugh 
Vaughan (Associate) London; GLOVER, 
Leonard Talbot (Associate) Sible Heding- 
ham, Essex; HArrIs, Edwin Henry (Asso- 
ciate) Glasgow; Hayes, Norman (Asso- 
ciate) Leeds; LARGE, Henry George (Fellow) 
London; PeLLatt, Augustus Percival (As- 
sociate) Folkestone; Prior, Frederick 
Arthur (Fellow) Nottingham; UPaApRASTA, 
Venkata Krishnayya (Fellow) Arundelpet 
Gunter, India. 


University of Hull 

It was unanimously resolved that Miss 
Phyllis E. M. Ridgway be re-nominated to 
represent the Society on the Court of the 
University of Hull and that the thanks of the 
Council be conveyed to Miss Ridgway for 
her services. 


International Congress on Accounting 

The President reported on the Seventh 
International Congress on Accounting held 
in Amsterdam from September 9 to 13, and 
on letters he had written to the President, 
Vice-President and Secretary of the Congress 
Committee. 


Personal Notes 


Mr. R. J. Richards, A.s.A.A., has been 
appointed secretary to Duple Motor Bodies 
Ltd., London, N.W.9. 

Messrs. Mumford, Haywood & Crump- 
ton, Incorporated Accountants, Kidder- 
minster, have changed their firm name to 
Crumpton, Homer & Co. 

Mr. K. H. Newsum-Smith, Incorporated 
Accountant, has amalgamated his practice 
with that of Mr. J. W. Hardy, Chartered 
Accountant. The combined practice is being 
carried on at Russell Place, Talbot Street, 
Nottingham, under the firm name of 
Hardy, Newsum-Smith & Co. 

Messrs. Charles Wakeling & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, London, E.C.2, have 
admitted to partnership Mr. A. W. Monk, 
A.S.A.A. 
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Mr. Maurice Apple, F.c.A., has taken into 
partnership Mr. Martin Van _ Straten, 
A.S.A.A. They are practising under the firm 
name of Maurice Apple & Co. at 79 St. 
Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. 

Messrs. Taylor, Harman & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, London, S.W.1, 
announce that Mr. J. E. E. Bielle, A.s.A.A.,. 
has retired from the firm and that Mr. T. J. 
Williams, A.s.A.A., has been madea partner. 

Mr. H. C. Vincent, A.S.A.A., has been 
appointed Borough Treasurer of Tipton. 

Mr. F. G. Stringer, A.s.A.A., has taken up 
the appointment of secretary to H. Widdop 
& Co., Ltd., Keighley. 

Messrs. T. W. Morton & Son, Incor- 
porated Accountants, Nottingham, an- 
nounce that Mr. C. W. Gillot, A.s.A.A., has 
been admitted into partnership . 

Mr. W. H. Hawkes, Incorporated Ac- 
countant, has commenced practice at 
92 Bowes Road, Palmers Green, London, 
N.13. 

Mr. G. W. Dawson, M.B.E., A.S.A.A., has 
joined the Board of directors of Scott & 
Turner Ltd., manufacturing chemists, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Removals 


Mr. F. W. Clark, Incorporated Accoun- 
tant, announces a change of address to 
Glengarth, Haworth Road, Cullingworth. 

Messrs. James Bennett & Son, Incor- 
porated Accountants, have removed their 
London office to 83 Ebury Bridge Road, 
S.W.1. 

Messrs. R. G. Kirkpatrick & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, advise that their 
address is now Moorgate Hall, Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2. 

Messrs. Martin, Quin & Co. have moved 
their office to 35 Westland Row, Dublin. 

Messrs. Gordon Heynes & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, have transferred their 
London office to 10 Hay Hill, Berkeley 
Square, W.1. 

Mr. William Newman, A.S.A.A., is now 
practising under the style of William 
Newman & Co., Incorporated Accountants. 
at 24 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 

Mr. Frank Heald, Incorporated Ac- 
countant, has removed his office to 52 
Wellburn Park, Newcastle upon Tyne, 2. 


Obituary 


Henry George Large 

WE RECORD WITH regret the death on 
August 28 of Mr. H. G. Large, F.s.A.A., 
senior partner in Messrs. H. G. Large, 
Heather & Co., London, E.C.3. He was 
64 years of age. 

After a short time in a legal office, Mr. 
Large served in World War I and was 
awarded the Military Medal. He then 
entered into articles, became a member of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants in 
1922, and in 1925 commenced public 
practice in the City of London. To sound 
business judgment he brought a wealth of 
humour and human kindness. 
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Only Ten Days 


after receiving a quotation for an Indemnity Insurance a Scottish firm of 
Accountants was faced with a claim—their first in 30 years—and they had 
not completed their proposal form. 

WHAT A COSTLY TEN DAYS! 
The unexpected invariably happens. If you have not insured let us quote 
you now. A slip may be costly but Indemnity Insurance against Errors 


and Omissions is comprehensive, retrospective and inexpensive. 


MUIR BEDDALL & CO., LTD 


SPECIALISTS IN INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
37 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone : MANsion House 34/4 (23 lines) 
AND AT 
MANCHESTER, PARIS, MONTREAL, LUSAKA (N. RHODESIA 


SALISBURY AND BULAWAYO (S RHODESIA 


ACCOUNTING RESEARCH 


PUBLISHED FOR THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Edited by Professor F. Sewell Bray and Leo T. Little 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME 8, NUMBER 4—OCTOBER, 1957 


Consolidated Books of Account, by B. J. S. WimBLE 
Handson’s Analysis of Merchants Accompts—An Unrecorded Broadside, 1669, by B. S. YAMEY 
Local Finances in Holland, by C. E. S. MacRae 
The Development of Accounting in the United States, by B. C. LEMKE 
Towards a General and Axiomatic Foundation of Accountancy, by RicHarD MarTessicH 
Book Reviews : 


ACCOUNTING RESEARCH is published quarterly. Single parts cost 7s. 6d., plus postage. Subscription 
25s. post free for volume of four parts. Enquiries should be sent to any bookshop or direct to the address below. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


BENTLEY HOUSE, 200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.I 
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Classified Advertisements 


Two shillings and sixpence per line (average seven words). Minimum ten shillings. Box numbers one shilling extra. 
Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No... ., c/o ACCOUNTANCY, Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the 
Box Number be also placed at the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. 


THE SOCIETY’S APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers who have vacancies for Incorporated 
Accountants on their staffs and also members seeking 
new appoint ts are invited to make use of the 
facilities provided by the Society’s Appointments 
——. Ko fees are payable. All enquiries should be 

essed to the Appointments Officer, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Temple Piace, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.C. 2.Tel. Temple Bar 8822. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY 
St. John Street, London, E.C.1. 
ACCOUNTANT (Chartered or Incorporated) re- 
quired to organise and supervise financial work of 
large institution, including drafting of Annual 
Accounts. Permanent, pensionable post. Salary 
scale: £815 rising to £1,090 p.a. Form of application 
and further particulars obtainable from Secretary. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 
ASSISTANT INCOME TAX OFFICER 
(ASSESSOR) 

APPOINTMENT: Pensionable. Salary scale £940- 
£1,155 p.a. plus variable non-pensionable cost 

of living allowance. Free passages. 

DUTIES: Income Tax assessing. 

QUALIFICATIONS: A.C.1.S. or 
B. Com. degree. or : 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountant (with 
several years’ income tax assessing experience). 
Particulars and application form from Director 

of Recruitment, CotoniaL Orrice, S.W.1, quoting 

BCD 92/76/01. 


ACCOUNTANCY Staff from Articled to top 
salaried ACCOUNTING & TAXATION APPTS. 
NO FEES TO STAFF. CONDUIT ST. BUREAU 
(GRO: 7080) 4 Conduit St., Oxford Circus, W.1. 
Open daily 8.30 to 7.30: Sats. 9-1. 


APPLICANTS with the necessary experience re- 
quiring BETTER positions as Senior, Semi-senior 
and Junior AUDIT CLERKS should contact us. 
We have a good selection. Other Professional and 
Commercial posts available. Ho-tmes Bureau, 10 
Queen Street, E.C.4. City 1978. 


AUDIT CLERKS. Many vacancies waiting for 
Senior, Semi-senior or Junior. Call Boortn’s 
AGENcY, 80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


BIRMINGHAM—Cooper Brotuers & Co., 38 
Bennetts Hill, invite applications from recently 
qualified accountants seeking wide and varied ex- 
perience, 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, Southern Eng- 
land, have vacancy for Senior in Branch Office, 
situated in Market Town. Experience in Taxation 
and Incomplete Records essential. Pension scheme. 
Congenial conditions. Write stating age, experience 
and salary required to Box No. 572, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED OR INCORPORATED Accountant 
required by company headquartered in Zurich 
assisting European operations of leading American 
manufacturing group. Must live and work in 
Zurich, speak German and preferably have banking 
experiece, but age and family no drawback. Some 
travelling for short periods. Good salary. Box No. 
574, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


EXCELLENT opportunity for ambitious qualified 
Accountant (age 35-42) in small, long-established 
Public Company. Offices in West End of London. 
Commencing salary £1,200 to £1,400 p.a. according 
to experience. Opportunity for promotion to res- 
ponsible executive position. rite full history, 
stating when available for interview, to Box No. 
575, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES for young ex- 
perienced Accountants in South America. Write 
giving full details of qualifications and request for 
interview with Partner at present visiting this 
country, to Box No. 573, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


Vacancies for male Qualified Accountants and 
Secretaries as ASSESSORS: Dept. of Taxes 


Successful candidates, C.A., A.C.A., A.S.A.A. 

or A.A.C.C.A. with six years’ post-final ex- 

perience, or C.I.S. or C.C.S. finalists with seven 

years’ post-final experience, will be appointed on 

contract for three years at salaries of £1,300 
.a. First, £1,350 p.a. Second and £1,400 p.a. 
hird Year. 


ears, 
pen- 


Possibility of renewal for a furter three 
or, if under 50 on first appointment, o 
sionable employment after first contract. 


Further details regarding passages out and back, 
leave, etc. from Secretary (R), RHODESIA 
House, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


FULLER, WISE, FISHER & CO., 55-61 Moorgate, 
E.C.2, have vacancies for young Qualified Accoun- 
tants. Excellent prospects. 


GENERAL FOODS G.M.B.H. 
Hamburg and Elmshorn 
Applications are invited for a position in Elmshorn/ 
Hamburg, Germany, from gentlemen possessing 
outstanding qualities and wide business experience 
in the field of financial planning and all matters 
pertaining to cost accounting, financial accounting, 
and who also have an aptitude for taxation. 
ihe successful applicant, who should have a firm 
personality, will be designated 
CONTROLLER 
and will report directly to the General Manager. 
The candidate should possess a genuine sound 
knowledge of all business and financial matters, 
including budgeting and profit planning, and this 
experience should have been acquired in a manu- 
facturing enterprise. 
A comprehensive knowledge and understanding of 
international banking and _ foreign exchange 
matters would also be helpful. 
General Foods G.m.b.H. is a subsidiary of the 
prominent U.S. Corporation-—-General Foods—and 
offer favourable conditions, including a retirement 
scheme. There is no age limit for applicants. 
English is indispensable and German would 
strengthen an application, but would not be a con- 
dition of employment. 
Applications are to be addressed to Price WaTER- 
HOUSE & Co., Cavendish House, 41 Waterloo Street, 
Birmingham, marked ‘Controller’. An indication of 
salary required, which will be paid in Deutsche 
Marks, should be made. 


LONDON CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS re- 
quire qualified Accountant, age about 40. Salary 
from £900 per annum according to experience. 
Five-day week. Pension scheme available. Full 
details to Box No. 569, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


GHANA. An old established firm of accountants 
with expanding practice require two young qualified 
men with good experience for work involving 
occasional local travel. Single men therefore pre- 
ferred, but married men would be considered and 
in the event of engagement free passage for wife 
would be provided. Commencing salary rate £1,300 
per annum. Tours of approximately eighteen months 
with generous leave on full salary. Provident Fund. 
Kit allowance £60. Very low Income Tax. Apply 
with full particulars to Box No. 642, DorLanp 
ADVERTISING LtpD., 18/20 Regent Street, S.W.1. 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS _ required by 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA Posts 
and Telegraphs Dept. on contract for two tours 
each of 12-24 months in first instance. Salary, 
according to experience, up to £1,728 in scale 
£1,290 rising to £1,962 a year (including Inducement 
Addition). Gratuity at rate of £150 a year. Outfit 
allowance £60. Free passages for Officer and Wife. 
Assistance towards children’s passages and grant 
up to £150 a year for maintenance in U.K. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Candidates must ssesS a 
recognised accountancy qualification. Write to the 
Crown AGENTS, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State 
age, name in block letters, full qualifications and 
experience and quote M1B/42146/AD. 


SENIOR AUDIT ASSISTANT required by London 
Chartered Accountants. Position of considerable 
responsibility with commensurate salary. Five day 
week. Apply in own handwriting, stating age, ex- 
perience and salary required to Box No. 576, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


SYSTEMS AND METHODS 

Firm of Accountants require top grade accountant 
to assist in developing systems organisation in 
rapidly expanding firm. Man desired must have 
extensive and broad experience in accounting 
methods and procedure work. This job requires a 
man who can work with top level business execu- 
tives in area of management reporting and controls, 
cost accounting, accounting systems and related 
work. Ability to direct and train staff a requirement. 
Experience in mechanised accounting would be very 
helpful but not essential. This position will be 
attractive to men interested in high calibre pro- 
fessional consulting work and who have potential 
for eventually managing this activity within the 
firm. Salary commensurate with experience and 
ability. Please send resumé of experience to Box 
No. 577, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


TREASURY ACCOUNTANTS _ required by 
ACCOUNTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 
TANGANYIKA, on contract for tour of three 
years in first instance with gratuity at rate of 
134% of total salary drawn, or on probation for 
permanent establishment. Salary scale (including 
inducement pay) £879 rising to £1,617 a year. Outfit 
allowance £45 unless gross salary exceeds £1,287. 
Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance 
towards children’s passages. Primary and secondary 
education available. Liberal leave on full salary. 
Candidates under 35 must have good education 
and accounting experience. Recognised professional 
accountancy qualification an advantage. Write to 
the CROWN AGENTS, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
State age, name in block letters, full qualifications 
and experience and quote M1IB/44101/AD. 


VACANCIES available for qualified Accountants 
in South America, West Indies, Rhodesia, Kenya 
Far East and the Continent. Call Bootn’s AGENCY. 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E*C.2. 


AUDIT CLERKS—ALL GRADES 
AND TAXATION ASSISTANTS, WHO ARE SEEKING A 
BETTER POSITION, AND QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 
WILLING TO WORK OVERSEAS, ARE INVITED TO SEND 
S.A.E. FOR A REGISTRATION FORM, OR CALL TO: 


MERVYN HUGHES & COMPANY 


EMPLOYMENT SPECIALISTS TO ACCOUNTANCY PROFESSION 
11 WARDOUR ST., PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W.1 


(Please note new address from Ist Nov. '57) 


(Tel.: GERrard 0179) 
Open 10a.m.—6.30 p.m. weekdays. 10a.m—! p.m. Saturdays 


No Fees to Staff 
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Two shillings and sixpence per line (average seven words). Minimum ten shillings. Box numbers one shilling extra. 
Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No. . . . , c|o ACCOUNTANCY, Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the 
Box Number be also placed at the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. 


THE SOCIETY’S APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers who have vacancies for Incorporated 
Accountants on their staffs and also members seeking 
new appointments are invited to make use of the 
facilities — by the Society’s Appointments 
—-. lo fees are payable. All enquiries should be 

essed to the Appointments Officer, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.C. 2.Tel. Temple Bar 8822. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY 


St. John Street, London, E.C.1. 
ACCOUNTANT (Chartered or Incorporated) re- 
quired to organise and supervise financial work of 
large institution, including drafting of Annual 
Accounts. Permanent, pensionable post. Salary 
scale: £815 rising to £1,090 p.a. Form of application 
and further particulars obtainable from Secretary. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 
ASSISTANT INCOME TAX OFFICER 
(ASSESSOR) 

APPOINTMENT: Pensionable. Salary scale £940- 
£1,155 p.a. plus variable non-pensionable cost 

of living allowance. Free passages. 

DUTIES: Income Tax assessing. 

QUALIFICATIONS: A.C.1.S. or 
B. Com. degree, or : 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountant (with 
several years’ income tax assessing experience). 
Particulars and application form from Director 

of Recruitment, CoLoniaL Orrice, S.W.1, quoting 

BCD 92/76/01. 


ACCOUNTANCY Staff from Articled to top 
salaried ACCOUNTING & TAXATION APPTS. 
NO FEES TO STAFF. CONDUIT ST. BUREAU 
(GRO: 7080) 4 Conduit St., Oxford Circus, W.1. 
Open daily 8.30 to 7.30: Sats. 9-1. 


APPLICANTS with the necessary experience re- 
quiring BETTER positions as Senior, Semi-senior 
and Junior AUDIT CLERKS should contact us. 
We have a good selection. Other Professional and 
Commercial posts available. Hotmes Bureau, 10 
Queen Street, E.C.4. City 1978. 


AUDIT CLERKS. Many vacancies waiting for 
Senior, Semi-senior or Junior. Call Boorn’s 
AGENCY, 80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


BIRMINGHAM—Cooprer BrotHers & Co., 38 
Bennetts Hill, invite applications from recently 
qualified accountants seeking wide and varied ex- 
perience, 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, Southern Eng- 
land, have vacancy for Senior in Branch Office, 
situated in Market Town. Experience in Taxation 
and Incomplete Records essential. Pension scheme. 
Congenial conditions. Write stating age, experience 
and salary required to Box No. 572, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED OR INCORPORATED Accountant 
required by company headquartered in Zurich 
assisting European operations of leading American 
manufacturing group. Must live and work in 
Zurich, speak German and preferably have banking 
experiece, but age and family no drawback. Some 
travelling for short periods. Good salary. Box No. 
574, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


EXCELLENT opportunity for ambitious qualified 
Accountant (age 35-42) in small, long-established 
Public Company. Offices in West End of London. 
Commencing salary £1,200 to £1,400 p.a. according 
to experience. Opportunity for promotion to res- 
ponsible executive position. rite full history, 
stating when available for interview, to Box No. 
575, ¢/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES for young ex- 
perienced Accountants in South America. Write 
giving full details of qualifications and request for 
interview with Partner at present visiting this 
country, to Box No. 573, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


Vacancies for male Qualified Accountants and 
Secretaries as ASSESSORS: Dept. of Taxes 


Successful candidates, C.A., A.C.A., A.S.A.A. 

or A.A.C.C.A. with six years’ post-final ex- 

perience, or C.I.S. or C.C.S. finalists with seven 

years’ post-final experience, will be appointed on 

contract for three years at salaries of £1,300 
.a. First, £1,350 p.a. Second and £1,400 p.a. 
hird Year. 


Possibility of renewal for a furter three years, 
or, if under 50 on first ny ere of pen- 
sionable employment after first contract. 


Further details regarding passages out and back, 
leave, etc. from Secretary (R), RHODESIA 
House, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


FULLER, WISE, FISHER & CO., 55-61 Moorgate, 
E.C.2, have vacancies for young Qualified Accoun- 
tants. Excellent prospects. 


GENERAL FOODS G.M.B.H. 
Hamburg and Elmshorn 
Applications are invited for a position in Elmshorn/ 
Hamburg, Germany, from gentlemen possessing 
outstanding qualities and wide business experience 
in the field of financial planning and all matters 
pertaining to cost accounting, financial accounting, 
and who also have an aptitude for taxation. 
yhe successful applicant, who should have a firm 
personality, will be designated 
CONTROLLER 
and will report directly to the General Manager. 
The candidate should possess a genuine sound 
knowledge of all business and financial matters, 
including budgeting and profit planning, and this 
experience should have been acquired in a manu- 
facturing enterprise. 
A comprehensive knowledge and understanding of 
international banking and _ foreign exchange 
matters would also be helpful. 
General Foods G.m.b.H. is a subsidiary of the 
prominent U.S. Corporation——-General Foods—and 
offer favourable conditions, including a retirement 
scheme. There is no age limit for applicants. 
English is indispensable and German would 
strengthen an application, but would not be a con- 
dition of employment. 
Applications are to be addressed to Price WATER- 
HOUSE & Co., Cavendish House, 41 Waterloo Street, 
Birmingham, marked ‘Controller’. An indication of 
salary required. which will be paid in Deutsche 
Marks, should be made. 


LONDON CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS re- 
quire qualified Accountant, age about 40. Salary 
from £900 per annum according to experience. 
Five-day week. Pension scheme available. Full 
details to Box No. 569, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


GHANA. An old established firm of accountants 
with expanding practice require two young qualified 
men with good experience for work involving 
occasional local travel. Single men therefore pre- 
ferred, but married men would be considered and 
in the event of engagement free passage for wife 
would be provided. Commencing salary rate £1,300 
per annum. Tours of approximately eighteen months 
with generous leave on full salary. Provident Fund. 
Kit allowance £60. Very low Income Tax. Apply 
with full particulars to Box No, 642, DorLaNp 
ADVERTISING LtTp., 18/20 Regent Street, S.W.1. 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS required by 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA Posts 
and Telegraphs Dept. on contract for two tours 
each of 12-24 months in first instance. Salary, 
according to experience, up to £1,728 in scale 
£1,290 rising to £1,962 a year (including Inducement 
Addition). Gratuity at rate of £150 a year. Outfit 
allowance £60. Free passages for Officer and Wife. 
Assistance towards children’s passages and grant 
up to £150 a year for maintenance in U.K. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Candidates must possess a 
recognised accountancy qualification. Write to the 
Crown AGENTS, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State 
age, name in block letters, full qualifications and 
experience and quote M1B/42146/AD. 


SENIOR AUDIT ASSISTANT required by London 
Chartered Accountants. Position of considerable 
responsibility with commensurate salary. Five day 
week. Apply in own handwriting, stating age, ex- 
perience and salary required to Box No. 576, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


? SYSTEMS AND METHODS 

Firm of Accountants require top grade accountant 
to assist in developing systems organisation in 
rapidly expanding firm. Man desired must have 
extensive and broad experience in accounting 
methods and procedure work. This job requires a 
man who can work with top level business execu- 
tives in area of management reporting and controls, 
cost accounting, accounting systems and related 
work. Ability to direct and train staff a requirement. 
Experience in mechanised accounting would be very 
helpful but not essential. This position will be 
attractive to men interested in high calibre pro- 
fessional consulting work and who have potential 
for eventually managing this activity within the 
firm. Salary commensurate with experience and 
ability. Please send resumé of experience to Box 
No. 577, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


TREASURY ACCOUNTANTS required b 
ACCOUNTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 
TANGANYIKA, on contract for tour of three 
years in first instance with gratuity at rate of 
134% of total salary drawn, or on probation for 
permanent establishment. Salary scale (including 
inducement pay) £879 rising to £1,617 a year. Outfit 
allowance £45 unless gross salary exceeds £1,287. 
Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance 
towards children’s passages. Primary and secondary 
education available. Liberal leave on full salary. 
Candidates under 35 must have good education 
and accounting experience. Recognised professional 
accountancy qualification an advantage. Write to 
the Crown AGenTS, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
State age, name in block letters, full qualifications 
and experience and quote M1B/44101/AD. 


VACANCIES available for qualified Accountants 
in South America, West Indies, Rhodesia, Kenya 
Far East and the Continent. Call Bootn’s AGENCY. 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E*C.2. 


AUDIT CLERKS—ALL GRADES 
AND TAXATION ASSISTANTS, WHO ARE SEEKING A 
BETTER POSITION, AND QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 
WILLING TO WORK OVERSEAS, ARE INVITED TO SEND 
S.A.E. FOR A REGISTRATION FORM, OR CALL TO: 


MERVYN HUGHES & COMPANY 


EMPLOYMENT SPECIALISTS TO ACCOUNTANCY PROFESSION 
1! WARDOUR ST., PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W.| 


(Please note new address from Ist Nov. '57) 


(Tel.: GERrard 0179) 
Open 10 a.m.—6.30 p.m. weekdays. 10 p.m. Saturdays 
No Fees to Staff 
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Hotels and Restaurants 


Since 1899 Hammersley, Kennedy & Co. have 
specialised in the sale and valuation of hotels 
and catering businesses, to the total exclusion of 
any other branch of estate agency. The partners 
are members of the leading professional bodies. 


19 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephones: MAYfair 6857 and GROsvenor 4950 


Offices: 


TYPING TROUBLES? 


DOROTHY STEVENS 


has a typing service for the Accountant. Professional con- 


fidence observed. Postal service for out-of-town Accountants. 


DUPLICATING 


21 GODLIMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telephone: CiTy 3125 


STENORETTE TAPES TYPED 


children. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


(Continued from page xxiv) 


THE NIGERIAN PORTS AUTHORITY, a recently 
tormed Public Corporation operating the ports of 
Lagos and Port Harcourt. has vacancies for 
ACCOUNTANTS with several years’ commercial 
experience in responsible positions or equivalent 
professional experience. Basic Pay £1.200-£1,500 
per annum plus Overseas Pay £300 per annum where 
applicable. Point of entry dependent on qualifica- 
uons and experience. Candidates should be under 
35 years of age and a recognised professional quali- 
fication would be an advantage. Furnished accom- 
modation provided at low rental, substantial 
non-contributory pension’ provident fund benefits. 
free medical attention, car allowance. qualification 
pay where applicabie. Tours normally 12/18 months 
followed by substantial leave with passages paid 
both ways including family. Write to the Crown 
Acenrs, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age. 
name in block letters. full qualifications and ex- 
perience and quote M3B‘'44125/AD. 


TURQUAND. YOUNGS & CO. require the 
services of a U.K. Taxation expert. preferably not 
over 45, in their Singapore office. The post carries 
the status of manager together with a substantial 
salary in the region of £3.500. Terms are for two 
vears followed by three months leave on full pay. 
Taxation experience. rather than an accountancy 
qualification, is the primary requisite. First-class sea 
or air passages and norma! medical expenses. Apph 
STAFF Manacer. 19 Coleman Street. E.C.2. 


HOTELS 


FOR THAT EXAMINATION IN LONDON! 


Stay at the BONNINGTON HOTEL 
Al! rooms with central heating, telephone and radio 
Fully Licensed 
Room and Breakfast 31/6 
BONNINGTON HOTEL, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
W.C.1. Tel. HOLborn 6525 


Incorporated Accountants’ 


Benevolent Fund 


This fund is maintained by donations and 
voluntary subscriptions and is devoted to the 
relief of persons who are or have been members 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
the widows and orphans and dependants of de- 
ceased members. A large proportion of the 
grants are devoted to the care and education of 


The Trustees earnestly appeal for support for 
the Fund, either by way of donations or by 
covenanted subscriptions for seven years. 

Hon. Secretary: |. A. F. Craig, O.B.E., 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C.2. 


The 


E. IRVINE HALLAS, A.C.A. 


91 HARBOUR RD., WIBSEY, BRADFORD 


INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY EXAMS. 


Expert postal and oral tuition, based on 30 years’ 
experience in preparing candidates for these Exams. 
Painstaking criticism and marking of work and 
prompt return of all papers is guaranteed. Moderate 
Fees. Tuition adapted to meet precise personal needs 
of each candidate. Copies of over 900 signed letters 
received from past students will be sent on request. 


OF 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A FAMOUS Mutual Life Assurance House needs 
a few men of drive and integrity to act as Agents. 
Accountants and their assistants have the right 
contacts and can best serve their ‘‘Mutual” 
interests. Further details from Box No. 4524. c’o 
ACCOUNTANCY 


ACCOUNTANTS’ NAME PLATES engraved ir 
Bronze with Ceramic Cream Enamel lettering 
Leaflet post free with full-size proof on receipt ot 
wording. G. Maire & Sow Lip., Engravers. 367 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1 (EUSton 2938) 


NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS, in 
bronze, brass and plastics. Send wording and size 
for free estimate and layout to ABBEY CRAFTSMEN 
Lrp., Abbey Works, 109a Old Street, London, 
E.C.1. Tel. CLErkenwell 3845. 


OLD ESTABLISHED Building Society with high 
reserves and liquid funds requires additional! invest- 
ments to keep pace with its growing mortgage de- 
partment. Applications for a limited number of 
investment agency appointments are invited from 
professional accountants. Write for particulars to 
Box No. 514, c'’o ACCOUNTANCY. 


NAME PLATES IN BRONZE, Brass and Plastics. 
etc. Estimates and sketches free. A. T. Brown & 
Co., Lrp., 347/349 Katherine Road, London, F.7 
Tel. GRAngewood 1024 


WAKEFIELD COLLEGE OF INCOME TAXA 
TION LIMITED offers SPECIALISED posta 
tuition for those who wish to SPECIALISE in In- 
come Taxation. Course for the Associateship 
Examination of the Institute of Taxation. Alsc 
non-examination courses. Prespectus free from 
the Principal, Dept. A6, 2° Barstow Square 
Wakefield. 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 


Law 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
20 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 
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